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The Harbor at Galveston 





The Gulf ‘Ports—1 V: Galveston 


By Wayne G. Martin, . 


ECAUSE of its natural location directly 

on the Gulf of Mexico, and the territory 

running back from it being one of the 

most fertile areas in the United States, it 
was inevitable from the very founding of the town that 
Galveston should take its place as one of the great 
ports on the gulf, and indeed in the whole nation. 
Quick access to the steamship lanes of the gulf, and 
through them to the Atlantic Ocean, is one of the 
favorable factors which the city has employed in ad- 
vancing to its present enviable position among the 
seaports of this country. 

Even in its earliest days, when the island upon 
which the present city rests did not boast a town other 
than the small community founded by the French 
pirate, Jean Lafitte, its natural harbor facilities were 
utilized, for it was here that this famous, or rather 
notorious, pirate brought his captured prizes, and out 
of which he operated his ships. 

It is a long avenue of progress from this early 
haven for pirate craft to one of the principal ports 
of the country, but it is one that has been successfully 
traveled by Galveston. Most of this development has 
come within a comparatively short period, for it is only 
within the last 25 years that the modern port structure 
has been built. 

Like other ports and cities which have risen to 
Prominence, almost innumerable obstacles had to be 
overcome before its present state was reached. Inter- 
mingled with this commercial growth was much of the 
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romance of the early Texas days. The site of the 
city was first. discovered by the French explorer, La 
Salle, and was later visited by Count Bernardo de 
Galvez, for whom it was named. Its first known 
inhabitants were a tribe of Indians called the Karan- 
kawas, 


A Grant From the Texas Congress 


OR some years it existed as a mere village, but in 

1836, when the Republic of Texas was firmly estab- 
lished, Colonel M. B. Menard received from the Texas 
congress a grant to the east end of Galveston Island 
for the purpose of founding a city. From then on the 
development of Galveston has been steady and assured, 
although at times its citizens have been compelled to 
overcome difficulties which might easily have proven 
insurmountable to a less determined people. 

Even in its earliest days a considerable shipping 
business was done via coastwise lines with New Or- 
leans, and eventually this trade was extended as far 
as New York. Small boats also went up the tributary 
rivers as far as possible, all helping to swell the volume 
of the town’s growing commerce. 

However, it was not until 1869 that the first pro- 
gressive efforts were made to improve the facilities of 
the port. In that year a piling jetty was built out 
into the gulf for the purpose of forcing the current 
through the ship channel more rapidly, and thus deepen 
it. During the next 20 years the citizens of Galveston 
were able to obtain some financial assistance from the 


federal government, to which they added capital of 
their own for the development of the harbor. 

The first big advancement of the port, which started 
it toward its place among the leaders of the nation, 
was in 1889, when Congress authorized an investigation 
to determine the most logical location for a port west 
of the Mississippi River. Galveston was selected, and 
the engineers making the investigation reported that a 
sum of $6,200,000 would be needed to make necessary 
improvements. Shortly afterward this money was ap- 
propriated, later followed by other appropriations, 
and the present jetty system was completed in 1896. 
In the meantime inner and outer channels were 
dredged, bringing the whole system to the required 
depth for ocean-going vessels. At present the federal 
government maintains the ship channels at a depth of 
34 feet. Incidentally, from 1870 until now the gov- 
ernment has spent more than $20,000,000 for the 
development of this port. 


Some Natural Obstacles Overcome 


wu its natural geographical location was of 
immense value to the city, nevertheless it was 
beset with obstacles, in the form of its being subject 
to tropical storms, that had to be,overcome, providing 
the port was to forge its way to the front. The 
building of the seawall and causeway was the answer 
to this problem. Many millions of dollars were spent 
in this work, but since its completion the city has 
gone forward, assured of its safety and of unbroken 












































transportation with the mainland, the latter being quite 
essential on account of the fact that Galveston is situ- 
ated upon an island. 

Once these protective measures had been completed, 
attention was turned to constructing the port facilities 
of wharves, warehouses, grain elevators and railroads. 
The result has been one of the best systems of termi- 
nals in the country, for Galveston has built with the 
idea always in mind of delivering commodities from 
cars to ships most efficiently and with the least pos- 
sible wasted effort. Consequently, today much of 
the cargo that .goes into the port is delivered directly 
from cars to vessels, which reach nearly all the ports 
of the world. 


Rail Service at the Docks 


ACH dock has been so arranged that it is served 
with its own individual rail connection. The port 

is capable of handling 500 cars daily during rush 
periods without congestion, which is entirely due to 
the arrangement of the wharves and the connecting 
rail lines. Four trunk line railways serve the city, 
and they are capable of handling 10,000 cars without 
congestion resulting. The freight rate structures from 
Texas, Oklahoma and southern Kansas are 
advantageous to the port, and grain and 
grain products from that territory follow 
a natural pathway to it. 

The railroads serving Galveston run 
southward from St. Louis and Kansas 
City. They, together with connecting lines, 
cover practically the entire grain pro- 
ducing and milling areas west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and south of the Missouri. 
This is one of the richest producing re- 
gions in the country, and affords the port 
an unexcelled territory from which to 
draw its export business, both grain and 
its products, as well as many other com- 
modities, 

During the last few years, grain has 
been one of the leading exports of the 
port. In some years Galveston has held 
first place among all the ports of the 
country in this respect. During the year 
ending June 30, 1927, grain exports 
through Galveston totaled 48,000,000 bus, 
most of this being wheat. 

When it is remembered that wheat ex- 
ports from Galveston in 1913 amounted to 
only 13,213,697 bus, and 17,170,090 in 1919, 
it is readily seen that the city has made 
remarkable advances in the exportation of 
this commodity. 

Four grain elevators, with a total ca- 
pacity of 5,050,000 bus, are located in the 
port. These elevators, with their individ- 
ual capacities and owners, are as follows: 
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Loading Grain at Sunset Elevator, Galveston 


Sunset Elevator (Southern Pacific Railroad), 1,000,000 
bus; Elevator A (Galveston Wharf Co.), 2,050,000; 
Elevator B (Galveston Wharf Co.), 1,500,000; Texas 
Star Flour Mills, 500,000. 

Much grain for export is handled through the port 
by outside interests, but a great part of it by local 
grain exporters, among the most prominent of whom 
are Thomas F. Shaw, J. W. Jockusch, J. F. Fordtran 
and Masson Webster. 

Flour, as well as grain, is exported through Gal- 
veston well in proportion to the nation’s total exports. 
The Galveston Wharf Co., the largest individual factor 
in the port, operates 28 piers, some of which are par- 
ticularly well equipped for handling this commodity. 
The piers are constructed of re-enforced concrete, some 
of them being divided into sections, each separated 
from the other by concrete fire walls. 

These wharves and warehouses are supplied with 
mechanical equipment, electric trucks and other devices 
for the efficient and economical handling of flour and 
other products. Being located at shipside and served 
with direct rail connections, drayage charges are elim- 
inated, as is also the danger of damage from ex- 
cessive handling. 


Fireproof Sheds, Well Lighted and Ventilated, Line the Galveston Docks 


The Texas Star Flour Mills operates , 
mill of 1,700 bbls daily capacity, locateg 
at the water front, and with ample facilj- 
ties to avail itself of steamship service. 
In addition to the exportation of flour to 
foreign countries, a good volume is cay. 
ried by steamers to the Atlantic ports. 


A Large Export Business 

SIDE from the exportation of grain 
and flour, Galveston is among the 
leading ports in this country in the ex- 
porting of lumber, oil, rice and many other 
commodities. Its total annual volume of 
business is large, and of the four guif 
ports considered in this series of articles 
its export business forms a larger per- 
centage of its total commerce than any of 

the others. 

While flour and grain, particularly the 
latter, are important items in the port's 
business, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that cotton provides a tremendous share 
of the total commerce. Galveston is the 
natural outlet for a territory producing a 
large portion of the American cotton crop. 
It has provided modern and complete fa- 
cilities for handling this commodity, and 
as a consequence the volume of cotton 
exported through the port annually is a 
sizable part of its total business. 

That the port can easily care for such increase in 
its commerce as may occur is seen in the large amount 
of undeveloped property adjacent to the ship channel. 
At present the developed wharf frontage, including 
slips, exceeds 40,000 feet. Of the undeveloped prop- 
erty, suitable for wharves and other terminal purposes, 
the city of Galveston owns approximately 75,000 feet, 
directly across the channel from the city, on what is 
known as Pelican Island. 

In addition to the frontage owned by the city, the 
state of Texas holds a large amount of land adjacent 
to the channel. 

Throughout its period of development, the port of 
Galveston built constantly with a thought for the fu- 
ture. Consequently, both ships and freight cars have 
ample facilities for loading and unloading, reducing 
congestion to a minimum, and enabling cargoes to be 
handled both speedily and economically. It has also 
built soundly, and its wharves, elevators and ware- 
houses are among the most modern in the country. In 
overcoming whatever obstacles may have appeared in 
its pathway, it has acquired an experience and hardi- 
hood that speak well for its future continued growth. 
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BAKERS. INDORSE DIRTY BAGS 

“Our conclusion is that Clause 208 of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 5 should not 
be changed in any particular when relating to 
shipments of flour as received by bakers of 
bread, cake, pie, pastry and other products.” 

N the foregoing paragraph, quoted from a letter 
| addressed to R. C. Fife, chairman, Western Classi- 
fication Committee, by the secretary and acting secre- 
tary of the Associated Bakers of America and the 
American Bakers Association, these two organizations, 
supposed to represent the sentiment of the bakers of 
the United States, take their stand on the side of 
continued use of dirty bags as containers for flour. 

In previous paragraphs of this astonishing letter, 
the two organizations assert that a railway regulation 
forbidding the use of secondhand bags for shipment 
of flour would result in an “industrial waste” by 
“fooding the market for re-used bags, already too low 
to show a proper return,” and that “it would put a tax 
upon bakers of ten to twenty cents per barrel of 
four.” “We contend,” it says, “that ordinary care on 
the part of the miller can readily find any sack that 
should not be used.” 

Notwithstanding that the letter declares these con- 
clusions are based on a recapitulation of answers to 
seven hundred and fifty questionnaires, representing a 
true “cross section of the buyers and recipients of 
shipments of flour in the baking industry,” The North- 
western Miller refuses to believe they are a true ex- 
pression of the sentiment of the baking industry as a 
whole. If they are, the baking industry should be 
ashamed of itself, and its association spokesmen should 
have the courage to refuse to represent it in the cause 
it indorses. ; 

A used cotton flour bag—giving full tolerance to 
the doubtful case of jutes and grain bags—is a dirty 
and unfit container for flour. Commercial bakers of 
the country, trustees of the public health, so far as 
bread is concerned, and pledged to supply a clean, 
wholesome and sanitary product, are violating their 
trust and their pledge so long as they continue to use 
as containers for clean flour the filthy, dirty, moldy 
sacks which some of them return to millers to be filled. 

If, as this letter states, its conclusions are war- 
ranted by replies from “a true cross section” of bak- 
ing, the associations party to it would do well to try 
to find another and entirely different “cross section,” 
and, if none can be found, turn their attention to a 
te-education of their members in the cause of decency 
and cleanliness. The millers of the United States 
would be well justified in refusing to furnish their 
products to bakers in the dirty bags, which, if this 
declaration is to be taken at its face, they appear to 
want. 

* - * 

“Neither the cotton futures act nor the grain 
futures act,’ says Senator Caraway, “have done 
for the producer what it had been hoped that 
they might do.” From which the senator ob- 
viously concludes that, since regulation of fu- 
tures has failed to put up prices, the next proper 
step is to do away with futures entirely. An- 
other instance of the deep thoughts of deep 
thinkers, 

* * o 

SENATOR CAPPER’S HIGH AMBITION 
ENATOR CAPPER, charging that “the poker 
players of the Chicago wheat pit have gambled 

away more than seventy-five million dollars of the 
Kansas farmers’ wheat money,” indicates that his heart 
bleeds secondarily for the millers. He wants to pass 
a law forbidding short selling to protect not only the 
farmer but the miller, a desire which, it will readily 
be granted, is unusual. It seems, therefore, all the 
more ungracious to question Senator Capper’s facts, 
figures, argument or conclusion. 

The truth is, nevertheless, that no poker player, 
Crap shooter or any other kind of gambler in Chicago 
or elsewhere gambled away the wheat grower’s money. 
The price of wheat declined to the present pitiable 
level because a beneficent Nature, generous giver of 
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“Lit Sproul,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “brought in a 
load of ties the other day an’, comin’ by 
here, said he calec’lated on takin’ home 
some flour ef I allowed the price was low 
enough. ‘Well, Lit,’ I says, ‘It is an’ it 
ain't. It’s lower'n I like to sell it'for an’ 
it’s higher’n anybody else’s flour around 
_, here, an’ you likely could do better 








in price an’ a considerable 
sight worse in quality.’ So, 
Lit, on account that 

the last time he bought Red 
) Sawyer’s flour Mis’ 
, “ Sproul give him hell, 
drawed home a good- 
sized jag of ‘Fetchit’s Pride.’ ” 











seedtime and harvest, of sunshine and showers, this 
year blessed this continent with more wheat than there 
is need for. Every week since early in July has in- 
creased the assurance of a bountiful harvest, until now 
the prospect is for enough wheat in the United States 
and Canada to provide for all of our own needs and 
send more than seven hundred million bushels to other 
parts of the world, while retaining an ample reserve 
as carry-over into the next harvest. 

The United States alone has a surplus over its 
maximum requirements of about three hundred and 
fifty million bushels, while Canada, estimating its pro- 
duction of half a billion bushels, can spare, from crop 
and carry-over and after allowance for food and seed, 
approximately that whole amount. If account is taken 
of the possibility of a Canadian crop of as much as 
six hundred million bushels, the total is correspond- 
ingly increased. 

The full force of this enormous surplus of wheat 
is evident when it is compared with last year’s total 
exports from all surplus producing countries of seven 
hundred and ninety-three million bushels. In sub- 
stance, North America alone could, in emergency, sup- 
ply from its surplus almost all of the wheat required 
to be imported by all the rest of the world. Yet 
Australia is likely, within a few months, to contribute 
another hundred million bushels and Argentina a hun- 
dred and fifty millions to the world’s current supply 
of bread grain. 

The Chicago wheat pit reflected this condition as it 
developed from day to day, at times even reflected 
it reluctantly because of the force constantly exerted 
by those who refused to concede the price effect of the 
growing mountain of wheat. And this creates a ques- 
tion,—one which will of course be answered in one 
way by senators Capper and Caraway and others who 
hold that all future trading is gambling, and quite 
another way by those who see the wheat pit as a 
means rather than as an end. 

How much did future trading hasten the price 
response to the fact of surplus, and how much did it 
serve to make a market for the grower’s crop in face 
of forerunners of lower prices? Without the insurance 
of future sales, how many millers and grain elevator 















operators would have been willing to buy and pay for 
the farmers’ wheat at any price? What would have 
been the loss to the farmers of Senator Capper’s state 
if, with thousands of combines harvesting the grain in 
a golden flood, there had been no one to buy it at 
the local elevator? What, even, would have been the 
situation if an equalization fee organization had been 
struggling with the situation, trying to hold the market 
forty-two cents above the world level and charging the 
grower a twenty-five cent per bushel fee for its futile 
effort? 

The futures market system is by no means a per- 
fect machine. But that it acts directly to put prices 
down in denial of the equation of supply and demand 
is not one of its faults. Senator Capper, to help 
either the grower or the miller in wheat price main- 
tenance, will have to make his law reach beyond Chi- 
cago and the gamblers of the wheat pit. He will 
have to extend its scope to include and regulate the 
laws of Nature, and this, while not, perhaps, beyond 
Senator Capper’s personal ambition, is safely removed 
from anything which Congress so far has been able 
to attain. Which is very likely a blessing in itself. 

* *# 

Protesting against reduced earnings and 
heavy declines in the value of their shares, stock- 
holders in the Childs company have forced it to 
resume the service of meat dishes and use of 
newspaper advertising. The net result of the 
Childs meatless menus and dietary “uplift” was 
to cause the public to take its appetite else- 
where to be fed. 


OVERSTATING CO-OPERATION’S CASE 

N a letter appearing elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 

John Vesecky, president of the Southwest Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Growers’ Association, urges the extension 
of co-operative and pool marketing of farm crops on 
the ground that competitive marketing methods are 
wholly responsible for the comparatively unprofitable 
state of agriculture. The result of the present system, 
he says, is that “farmers are gradually losing their 
equities in the land” and “are drifting closer and closer 
to peonage.” He speaks also of marketing methods 
“controlling production” and thereby “bankrupting the 
nation’s agriculture.” 

This looseness and exaggeration of statement is so 
characteristic of arguments for co-operative mar- 
keting that it constantly creates a prejudice against 
the honest merits of a degree of producer co-opera- 
tion. The basic reason for shrinkage in farmers’ equi- 
ties in their lands is that land prices were grossly 
inflated, and, as values have returned to a level with 
earning power, the margin over loans naturally has had 
to shrink. The American farmer is nowhere near 
peonage, nor even faced in that direction; and, quite 
obviously, competitive marketing machinery has in no 
sense “controlled” production. 

The worst fault of competitive marketing and the 


. only one which can be corrected by producer co-opera- 


tion is the waste through multiplication of activities 
which is characteristic of the entire competitive system, 
whether it be in labor, capital employed in industry 
or in anything else. To the extent that producers can 
replace numerous competitive agencies by a single 
agency, conducted with comparably capable manage- 
ment, they can profit through co-operative marketing. 

They cannot, however, through any conceivable 
functioning of co-operative effort, permanently advance 
the price level of any commodity above the price level 
of the world market in which surplus production of 
that commodity sooner or later must be sold. Those 
who seek to make the farmer ‘believe that this can 
be done by co-operative agencies, pools, equalization 
fees or any other sort of “economic adventure” are 
deceiving themselves, cheating the farmer and stand- 
ing in the way of honest effort to improve the relative 
position of agriculture. There is merit in a degree of 
co-operative effort, but it cannot increase prices, pre- 
vent liquidation of land inflation or otherwise upend 
economic truth. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business settled to a routine quiet last week. No 
large lot sales were accomplished, but the aggregate of small orders was as good 
as might well be expected, in view of the unsettled condition of the market. 
Jobbers, who have booked little so far 
this season, were the principal buyers, 
while bakers were active occasionally in 
attempts to average the cost of their 
holdings. The entire trade apparently 
is awaiting the result of the heavier 
movement of spring wheat in the North- 
west and Canada. Last week’s bookings 
in the Northwest were 85 per cent of 
capacity, and southwestern mills sold 
about 75 per cent. This compares with 
150 and 90 per cent, respectively, in the 
preceding week. Soft wheat flour was 
in better demand, with an improved tone 
prevailing. Most of this business was for fairly prompt shipment. Pacific Coast 
millers experienced a continuation of activity in sales. 

Export.——Export trade is rather spotted. Spring wheat mills are doing little in 
this regard, but the Southwest last week sold fair amounts to Holland and Scan- 
dinavian markets. Latin American countries also booked a moderate volume, most- 
ly from the Southwest and Buffalo. Trade of Pacific Coast mills with the Orient 
increased, although prices were generally considered unsatisfactory. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations are unchanged to 20c bbl lower than a week ago. 
Most mills reduced prices about 10c. 

















Production.—The steadier wheat market helped shipping directions last week, 
and buyers showed a freer tendency to order out flour purchased. Should wheat 
become stronger this week, a good flow of specifications is expected. Production 
for the seven-day period ending Sept. 1 was about the same as in the preceding 
week in most sections, the Pacific Coast showing the only substantial increase. 
Output in the Southwest was slightly higher, despite a decrease in Kansas City, 
while the mills of Buffalo, the Northwest and the central states operated practically 
at an unchanged rate. Minneapolis made a moderate gain. 

Millfeed.—An irregular condition exists in millfeed, due to the fact that a 
part of the mills have their surplus already under contract for 30 to 90 days, while 
others are dependent upon current sales. Quotations as a whole, however, are 
about unchanged from those of a week ago, both for bran and the heavier feeds. 
Inquiry is light and confined largely to the single car lot trade. Mixers and specu- 
lative buyers show little interest. 

oop) 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Ene., Sept. 4.—(Special Cable)—Flour business is very slow. Prices 
of the imported product are generally too high, compared with the home milled. 
The advance in new crop Canadian flour is making forward sales impossible. To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s@35s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.76@6.01 bbl), 
Canadian export patents 32s@32s 6d ($5,42@5.51 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 
($5.59 bbl), American milled Manitobas, 36s ($6.10 bbl), Australian patents 31s 
6d ($5.34 bbl), Argentine low grades 83s 6d ($3.98 bbl), home milled straight 
run 36s 6d ($6.18 bbl). 

Liverpool—Demand for imported flour is dull. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents 35s per 280 lbs ($5.93 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 
bbl), American soft winter patents 38s ($6.44 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s 9d 
($5.70 bbl), Australian patents 31s 9d ($5.37 bbl), American low grades 28s ($4.74 
bbl). 

Glasgow.—Sales of imported flour are disappointing, home mills doing most of 
the business. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 32@33s per 280 Ibs 
($5.42@5.59 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s@34s 6d ($5.76@5.84 bbl), Canadian 
winters 34s@34s 6d ($5.76@5.84 bbl), American winters 38@40s ($6.44@6.78 bbl), 
Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl). 

Belfast—There is practically no business being done in either imported or 
home milled flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 36s per 280 Ibs ($6.10 
bbl), Canadian export patents 34s ($5.76 bbl), American milled Manitobas 33s 6d 
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($5.67 bbl), American soft winters 34s ($5.75 bbl), home milled, delivered, 33. 
($5.59 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Some forward sales of Kansas flour are being made, but demand 
is generally more quiet than last week. Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
ents $6.15@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.45@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.50@6,89 
($5.78@6.05 bbl), Kansas straights $6.20@6.45 ($5.51@5.72 bbl), home milled, de. 
livered, $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Belgian flour $6.15 ($5.45 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a generally firmer tone to the flour market. Sales of im. 
ported are limited, and there is no demand for rye flour. Today’s quotations: (a- 
nadian export patents $6.30@6.80 per 100 kilos ($5.60@6.05 bbl), Kansas patents 
$6.25@6.75 ($5.54@5.99 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.35 ($8.31 bbl), rye flour 
$8.10@8.60 ($7.20@7.65 bbl). 

Oslo.—The flour market is dull, with buyers generally not inclined to pur- 
chase. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $7.05 per 100 kilos ($6.26 bbl), 
Canadian export patent $6.50 ($5.78 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.30 ($6.50 bbl), 
Kansas patent $7.10@7.20 ($6.32@6.41 bbl), American rye flour $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), 
German rye flour $5.85@6.50 ($5.18@5.78 bbl), English wheat flour $5.90@6.10 
($5.24@5.42 bbl). 

WHEAT 


At London, demand for wheat for near-by shipment is slow, and there is 
no interest in buying for forward shipment. The Liverpool market is fluctuating, 
owing to frost reports from Canada. 

MILLFEED 


The London millfeed market is steady and quiet. Middlings are quoted at 
£8 15s ton and bran £7 7s 6d, ex-mill. Plate pollards are quiet and easier, being 
quoted at £7 for September-December shipment. At Liverpool, the market js 
steady. The Belfast market is easier and quiet, with Irish bran quoted at £10. 


OIL CAKE 


The cake market at London is quiet. Home made cottonseed cake is quoted 
at £7 5s@£7 15s ton, ex-mill, and Egyptian at £7 5s, ex-ship. At Liverpool, 
American linseed cake is finding little demand. The cheaper grades are offered 
t £11 10s, with buyers bidding £11 5s. American cottonseed meal has been with- 
drawn from the market. The last price quoted was £10 12s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


The oats products market at London is quiet. New crop Scottish and con- 
tinental meal have not yet been offered. The advance in American and Canadian 
rolled oats is spoiling the market. American and Canadian rolled oats are quoted 
at 39s ton, and meal at 37s 3d. At Belfast, buyers are not inclined to purchase 
until the new crop Irish oats are available. American and Canadian rolled oats 
are offered for forward shipment at 37s, and meal at 35@3é6s, 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oo 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Sept. 3 Sept. 4 NORTHWEST— Sept. 3 Sept. 4 

















Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1927 1926 Sept. 1 Aug. 25 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...251,740 230,759 225,470 252,277 Minneapolis ...... 54 50 49 48 
Duluth-Superior 20,705 27,595 13,500 16,645 Duluth-Superior-.. 56 75 36 45 
Outside mills*..224,999 259,452 244,717 230,874 Outside mills*.... 67 62 56 54 
Totals . -497,444 517,806 483,687 499,796 Average ..... 60 56 b2 50 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...139,007 153,221 141,822 156,993 Baneese City ...... 70 77 80 91 
Atchison 30,951 32,487 29,698 27,849 Atchison .... -100 105 99 93 
Wichita 43,423 45,443 36,041 48,768 Wichita .. 69 72 57 79 
BAMMS woccccves 39,197 37,900 47,643 32,852 Salina .... 83 81 103 86 
St. Joseph .... 32,401 27,583 41,634 41,639 St. Joseph 68 58 88 87 
eee 24,214 24,706 238,860 23,332 ae ee 88 90 87 85 
Outside millsf..238,562 221,944 208,646 283,233 Outside millst ... 76 71 62 83 
Totals . 547,755 543,284 529,344 614,666 Average ..... 75 75 73 87 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Ot, COG cvciice 32,300 32,800 34,900 36,100 Oh, ED. 055 b0-640 52 53 58 56 
Outsidet - 88,700 45,100 45,200 56,900 SS 59 52 52 66 
Central States{ 86,165 74,751 40,568 37,430 Central Statesf ... 66 63 70 71 
Southeast ..... 79,895 86,079 101,530 101,452 BOGCMORM occ csciee 57 63 70 68 
Totals . - 232,060 238,730 265,298 287,987 Average ..... 55 59 66 68 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Poreeeend 3 ..ccee 15,177 14,231 24,918 24,262 POPCIBRE 2. ccccces 41 38 40 39 
a 36,052 29,976 37,160 28,297 DOUEREE: o0.ciescces 77 64 79 69 
TacoMA ....++% 53,128 48,487 34,989 38,483 WOOHEE cc vcewence 93 85 61 68 
Totals ..104,357 92,694 97,067 91,142 Average ..... 63 56 59 57 
MuMale ....+%- 191,520 207,280 201,905 185,748 pee 75 81 80 78 
Chicago ....... 34,170 34,046 37,000 38,000 i "ee 85 85 92 95 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. +tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Sept. 5. 





(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 

Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.70 $6.60@ 7.25 eS $6.25@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.30 $6.55@ 7.10 $6.65@ 6.90 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.75 $6.50@ 6.90 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 5.35 6.30@ 6.90 Te. eee 5.75@ 6.25 6.75@ 6.95 6.15@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.35 6.50@ 7.70 6.15@ 6.50 -@ ..-- 
Spring first clear ............ 5.10@ 5.55 6.20@ 6.40 seW sacs 5.40@ 5.60 6.00@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.25 sees coe 6.40@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.70 cose coce ie wees 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.55@ 6.25 oo Ges 6.05@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.75 a 6.00@ 6.60 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.00@ 5.50 ..@.. 5.55@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.50 ..-@.. 5.60@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.50 occs Bocas 6.00@ 6.40 A Er 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 4.85 ~ 4.50@ 5.00 4.60@ 5.00 «bee woe sees ers J . Jee ere. Peer ve oe -@... 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.10@ 7.30 oo Men -@. 6.60@ 7.10 ee Try, fee 6.10@ 6.35 ee Te 6.50@ 7.40 6.65@ 7.10 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.60@ 6.30 ..@.. ...-@. °5.60@ 6.10 es 5.90@ 6.40 *5.90@ 6.15 *5.75@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.65 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.00@ 5.25 ao os @Pivce's --@. 4.75@ 5.25 noe te aad eS re re etre oo cane 6.20@ 6.40 Pre, Pern 5.75@ 6.25 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.80@ 6.05 5.75@ 5.90 -@. -«@, 5.25 6.55@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.40 6.65@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.80 --@.. ~-@ es 
Rye flour, dark:............. 4.25@ 4.70 4.25@ 4.35 S Pee -»-@ 4/25 4.45@ 4.85 ree ee 4.75@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 eo @ece -@..-- 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco hie or ** Winnipeg wereape cewinnipes 
Family patent...$6.70@ 7.20 $....@ eS $....@ > $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{...$....@7.40 $....@8.25 Spring exports§ ........... 
SUPMIMt oc cicse 4.70@ 5.50 oe | ee eer 6.80@ 1. 75 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@6.80 ....@.... Ontario 90% pts.t........ ay oe $6. 00 
ane eee 5.00@ 5.70 oe Montana ....... °6.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 Spring first clearf ... ....@5.70 -» @6.65 Ontario exports§ .......... 35s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib “jutes. 
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| BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 
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Western Canada Harvest Progressing 


Winyiezg, Man.—Wheat cutting in Manitoba is practically completed, while 
60 per cent of the crop has been cut in Saskatchewan and 40 per cent in Alberta. 
Threshing has begun in Manitoba, but very little has been done further west. 
Crops are late in Alberta, and warm, dry weather is needed to develop wheat 
and other grains. The weather last week was favorable, and there was no serious 
delay in the harvest. Hail in Alberta and frost in Saskatchewan during August 
have done some damage to the crops, principally to quality. Manitoba practically 
escaped the frost, and is harvesting a bumper crop of good quality. The majority 
of the receipts so far have graded No. 2 northern. The harvest of coarse grains 
js progressing throughout western Canada, and barley and rye are moving to 
market in good volume. 

oS 


Weather Favors Ontario Harvest 


Toronto, Ont.—Harvesting operations in Ontario have been favored with an- 
other week of good weather, and farmers are well along with their threshing. 
Some grain has been injured by rain, but on the whole the returns are likely to 
be found satisfactory. The demand for feed will take care of all damaged grain, 
and a good deal of sound wheat is likely to be used as feed unless prices improve. 
It is cheaper to feed wheat at present prices than to sell it, and buy fodder in 
other forms. The exact outturn of the wheat crop is not yet known, but the yield 
will almost, if not quite, equal the average. The farmers’ pool is encouraging 
members to hold as much wheat as possible on the farms, as elevator accommoda- 
tions in this province are limited. Wheat delivered now may have to be exported 
as wheat, whereas, if retained, it will later be wanted for flour. 


oS! 


Rains Hamper Northwest Harvest 

Mriyneapouis, Minn.—Heavy general rains, Aug. 30-31, slowed down harvesting 
throughout the Northwest. Since then, however, the weather map has been fairly 
clear, and threshing has been resumed in most sections. Cutting is well advanced 
in North Dakota, and the end is in sight. The same is also true of Montana. 
Considerable wheat is being stacked in both states for threshing later. The drop 
in prices has been disappointing to the producers, and where possible they are 
storing their wheat, either in elevators or in granaries on farms. The movement 
from now on, however, should be heavy. 


o> 
Wet Weather Interrupts Montana Harvest 


Great Fatirs, Monr.—After a spell of wet weather, harvesting has been re- 
sumed in Montana. Outside of a week’s delay, which in itself is quite serious, no 
particular harm has been done. With the continuation of dry weather, wheat will 
be in condition to resume combine harvesting within a few days. An average of 
spring wheat tests shows the grain to be slightly above last year’s average in pro- 
tein content. With prices so low, it is thought that Montana farmers will store 
considerable wheat, expecting higher prices later. 


oo 
Michigan and Ohio Wheat Estimates Low 


Torepo, On1to.—The Michigan state crop report for August indicates an aver- 
age wheat yield of 16 bus per acre, which is 1.4 below the 10-year average, with 
prospective production of 13,968,000 bus, or about 70 per cent of last year’s crop. 
Fields range from very poor to excellent, with the best yields promised in the central 


<> 





Percentage of Mill Capacity Operated 


Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | March | April | May | June | July Aug 


Northwest 
Southwest _————— os 
Central & Southern —-—-=+a0-—— 


United States (Census) +++++errrererrrertere 
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portion of the lower peninsula. The condition of oats is excellent in all districts, be- 
ing estimated at 91 per cent, indicating a production of 62,916,000 bus, the largest 
crop in Michigan since 1918. A splendid crop of barley is indicated, with the estimate 
of 90 per cent not exceeded since 1918. As the acreage is large, production 
promises to be greater than in any other year except 1918, with a forecast of 
8,019,000 bus. The rye crop is estimated at 2,366,000 bus and buckwheat at 714,000. 

The Ohio corn crop is estimated by official sources at 146,777,000 bus, com- 
pared with 109,720,000 last year, and 144,977,000 for the five-year average. Winter 
wheat production in Ohio is placed at 9,569,000 bus, compared with 28,998,000 
last year, and 33,871,000 for the five-year average. The spring wheat crop is 
estimated at 177,000 bus, twice the amount grown in 1927. 


oop 


Large Increase in Hungarian Crop 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Estimates on the Hungarian wheat crop are now placed 
at 91,785,000 bus, which is an increase of 2,315,000 over that of a fortnight ago. 
The present is the fifth estimate released from Hungary, each of which has in- 
creased the indicated size of the crop. The first report, as of June 25, placed the 
probable harvest at 80,100,000 bus. Last year’s crop was 76,933,000. 


oom 
Late Oregon Wheat Hit by Drouth 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Late spring wheat in elevated northeastern districts of 
this state is maturing better than was expected. Elsewhere, such spring grain as 
is not yet mature is affected by drouth. Conditions have been favorable for har- 
vesting and threshing. 
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The Garden City Mill 
By H. E. Thompson 
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Drawing by H. E. Thompson 


N the banks of the Watonwan, that pretty little winding, wandering stream 
which during dry seasons can be forded anywhere, but in a wet year 
becomes a raging, destructive torrent, stands the old mill depicted in the 

above drawing. For 64 years it has withstood the elements. Of course, Minne- 
sota’s severe winters, the scorching heat of summer and floods of the spring 
and summer, have taken toll, but it is still in a fair state of preservation. 

In pioneer days Garden City was a most thriving, bustling little community, 
and at. one time seemed about to outstrip Mankato, the county seat. But all 
is changed now. There is one sole remaining yearly event which the old set- 
tlers look forward to, and they come from many miles away to attend. That 
is the fair at the old Blue Earth County fair grounds. This is a natural park 
dotted with beautiful oak trees, the river and its steeply wooded bluffs circling 
three sides of the playgrounds. The fair is little more than an old timers’ re- 
union now, which grows smaller each year. A large new community school house 
and the creamery are about all the signs of progress now in evidence. A new 
concrete bridge, replacing the former steel affair and built by the state high- 
way department is the final touch. 

The old mill is located about 100 yards up the river from the bridge. It 
was originally built in 1863, and was then known as the Capriell Flour Mill. 
It was operated by Capriell till 1869, when he sold it to a Mr. Harrington, 
who in turn sold it to Daniel Willard and Thomas Rodgers. These partners 
continued in business for a number of years. It finally came into possession 
of Andrew Friend and Ezry Gates. They remodeled the building somewhat 
and installed modern machinery, doing a merchant and custom milling business 
until 1903. The mill was then closed and the owners retired, thus ending 
another chapter in Minnesota’s milling history. 
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WAR ON ALUMINUM 
KETTLE DIETITIANS 


National Food Bureau Combats Anti-White 
Flour Propaganda of Cooking 
Pot Peddlers 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The National Food 
Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, organized by 
millers and bakers of that state to fur- 
ther the cause of white flour, recently 
has been paying especial attention to 
the activities of peddlers of aluminum 
cooking utensils, many of whom appear 
as representatives of the “Health Re- 
search Association,’ or some similarly 
titled organization, obtain local “ladies’ 
aid society” indorsement, deliver a lec- 
ture attacking white flour and other 
standard foods, and close by taking or- 
ders for their wares. The bureau met 
the attack at Ottawa, Kansas, by or- 
ganizing a corrective campaign backed 
by millers, bakers, newspapers and the 
local commercial club. 

Headway also has been made through 
protests to the manufacturers of alumi- 
num cooking ware. Following up the 
campaign, the bureau’s manager, H. T. 
Corson, has addressed the following let- 
ter to local chambers of commerce in all 
Kansas towns: 

“A number of forces are at work in 
Kansas to discredit white flour, and this 
reacts on Kansas agriculture. 

“At present there are salesmen for 
aluminum ware who go into various Kan- 
sas communities, advertise themselves as 
representing some ‘Health Research As- 
sociation, offer inducements to house- 
wives to have a few neighbors in for a 
lecture, and in a great many cases call 
on ladies’ aid societies of churches, and 
under pretext of promulgating ‘health,’ 
offer them a sum of money if they will 
sponsor and get a certain number of 
people into the church to hear this health 
lecture. 

“One of these lecturers was in Ottawa 
this week. He lambasted white flour as 
a food unfit for human consumption, and 
wound up his lecture by offering alumi- 
num ware for sale. 

“These church women are innocent in 
permitting this kind of propaganda in 
the church, and regret it after it is done, 
as in the case at Ottawa. 

“We are asking you to kindly apprise 
the churches of your neighborhood of 
this propaganda and ask their support 
in helping stamp out such work in Kan- 
sas. 

“This kind of thing not only works to 
the detriment of Kansas agriculture, and 
to the health of its people, but also 
against your local merchant who handles 
aluminum cooking ware, 

“Will you kindly advise us if this char- 
acter of work has been done in your 
community.” 

oe 


DIXIE FEED MANUFACTURERS 
ANNOUNCE MEETING PROGRAM 


The tentative program for the third 
annual convention of the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, to be 
held at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 16-18, has 
been announced by E. P. MacNicol, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The association has 
opened a campaign to bring the entire 
trade in the South to the convention, 
whether or not they are members of the 
association. All of the meetings, with 
the exception of the morning session on 
the last day, are open to nonmembers 
and representatives of the allied trades. 
The National Dairy Show will be held 
at Memphis at the same time as the 
association convention, and the oppor- 
tunity to witness this show, together with 
the annual association banquet and golf 
tournament, form an entertainment pro- 
gram which the officers feel will be at- 
tractive. 

ad 

NATIONAL GRANGE CONVENTION 

“A homecoming to the birthplace of 
the order” is the slogan adopted for the 
sixty-second annual session of the Na- 
tional Grange, which will be held at 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 14-23. One of 
the features of the program will be a 
visit to the tombs of Oliver H. Kelley, 
William Saunders, John Trimble, and 
J. R. Thompson, founders of the order, 
who are buried in the District of Colum- 
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bia. The officers in charge of the pro- 
gram promise an instructive and enter- 
taining trip through the nation’s capital, 
and unusually interesting business and 
degree sessions. Tentative arrangements 
have been made to visit Washington’s 
home at Mount Vernon, the Capitol, 
White House, various government de- 
partments, Arlington Cemetery,. Fort 
Meyer, and various other public places. 
oo 


NEW YORK CANAL RECORD BROKEN 

Burrato, N. Y.—For the third time 
this season, the weekly tonnage records 
on the New York State Barge Canal 
have been broken, according to the sum- 
mary of traffic on the state highway dur- 
ing the week ending Aug. 25. uring 
that week, a total of 117,695 tons freight 
was hauled, compared with the previous 


opening of navigation in 1928 totals 1,- 
719,962 tons, a gain of about 20 per cent 
over the same period in 1927. Wheat 
forms the largest proportion of the in- 
crease, 567,369 tons having been sent to 
the Atlantic seaboard this year, com- 
pared with 307,927 during the same 
period last year. 
oo SD 
BEMIS BRO. TEXTILE MILL 

Attanta, Ga.—The Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, is reported to be planning 
the erection in the near future of the 
proposed textile plant at Talladega, Ala., 
for the manufacture of fabric for use in 
the making of bags in the various Bemis 
plants, the new mill probably to be fin- 
ished by next summer. In addition to 
the textile unit, the company also will 
erect a mill village of about 300 houses 


high record of 110,764 carried during 
the week ending July 7, 1928. The total 
movement through the canal since the 


for employees. he plant and village 
will represent an investment of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. 


<> 
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EFILLED FLOUR SACK 
+ + 
Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 29, 1928. 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman 
Western Classification Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: With reference to the proposed change in Subject No. 208, Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 5, we submit the following exhibits. This followed 
the Chicago hearing held on July 17, 1928, at which time the baking industry was 
granted a six-week period in which to contact its members and find the facts that 


have a bearing on this proposed change which, if enacted, would exclude the reuse 
of flour bags other than grain bags for shipments of flour. 


Exhibit A.—Questionnaire and letter sent to the baking industry, four 
copies attached. (You will note that in our letter and on the questionnaire 
we have not asked for opinions. We have asked only for facts in the replies. 
In some cases additional facts, reasons and opinions have been attached, 
and these are submitted separately.) 

Exhibit B.—Forty-four sheets of recapitulation of answers given to 750 
questionnaires completed and returned from bakers in 46 states (every 
state except Utah and Wyoming), and including the District of Columbia. 
(The answers were received from a true cross section of the buyers and 
recipients of shipments, of flour in the baking industry. We believe the 
facts given are truly representative of the entire baking industry as made 
up of bakers of bread, cake, pie, pastry and other bakery products. We 
would like to call your attention to the fact that the answers came from 
not only every section of the country, but from companies of all sizes, rang- 
ing from concerns using over 1,000,000 bbls flour a year down to those using 
1,000 bbls or less a year.) 

Exhibit C——Recapitulation of the 44 sheets as listed above—one sheet, 
four copies. 

Evhibit D.—Analysis of claims—two sheets, four copies. 


Since it was brought out at the Chicago hearing that this proposed change was 
contemplated because of the excessive amount of claims filed and paid due to loss 
of flour in shipments made in reused cotton and jute bags, we respectfully call 
your attention to and ask your careful consideration of the exhibit—analysis of 
claims. May we stress the following points: 

A.—The claims listed are trifling in amount in the majority of cases 
when compared with the amount represented by the total value of flour 
shipped. 

B.—The larger claims were made because of loss due to rough handling 
in “rail-and-water” shipments. The type of bag used was not considered 
a contributory cause for loss. 

C.—Claims were listed for all types of bags used in flour shipments; 
for example, cotton, jute and grain bags. The proportion of claims for 
each type used is about the same as the total number of types of sack used 
to total cases cited. 

D.—Claims were included in these questionnaires for other reasons than 
could be attributed to the type of bag used; for example, the condition of 
the car, leaky roof, damage due to nails in car, natural obstruction as cited 
in damage due to opening car door, etc., and these make up the majority 
of reasons stated for claims filed. All of these had nothing to do with either 
the type of bag used or the fact that it was or was not a reused sack. 

Further considering the facts brought out through these questionnaires and 
in behalf of the bakers of bread, cake, pie, pastry and other products, commonly 
known as products of the baker, we submit that the above facts as such do not 
combine to make excessive claims for loss of flour in shipments; and, further, they 
do not tend to support discrimination against the intelligent reuse of jute and 
cotton sacks for the shipment of flour. We contend that ordinary care on ‘the 
part of the miller (who is the shipper) can readily find any sack that should not 
be used. 

We further contend that the addition of this clause would create an additional 
industrial waste by flooding the market with flour sacks that are now refilled. 
This flooding would lower the market for reused bags already too low to show 
a proper return. 

Further, the addition of this clause would put a tax upon bakers of from 10c 
to 20c bbl of flour, and we do not believe that this added cost or expense is justified 
in the light of the low amount of claims for damage due only to shipments in reused 
bags, and these claims, while so comparatively small, apply to flour that is by far 
the largest in bulk weight and value of any wheaten product shipped. 


Conclusion 


Our. conclusion is that Clause No. 208 of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 5 should not be changed in any particular when relating to shipments of flour 
as received by bakers of bread, cake, pie, pastry and other products. 

And we further conclude, as outliied herein and substantiated by facts sub- 
mitted, that Clause No. 208 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5 should 
stand as it now reads. 

Respectfully submitted, 
AssociATep Bakers oF AMERICA, American Bakers AssociaTION, 
John M. Hartley, Secretary. Tom Smith, Acting Secretary. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
TO PRESS CONTRACTS 


Special Department of Southwestern Millers’ 
League Will Vigorously Prosecute At- 
tempts to Repudiate Flour Purchases 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At a special meet- 
ing of the directors of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, on Aug. 31, it was de- 
cided to create a department in the 
league to undertake the work of enfore- 
ing the fulfillment of flour contracts, 
With this end in view the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

“Resolved, That the board of directors 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League ac- 
knowledges confidence in and commends 
the integrity of the vast majority of 
millers and flour buyers who enter into 
contracts for future shipments of flour 
and feed as having no intent or thought 
not to live up to the terms of every con- 
tract entered into, and that they deplore 
the few exceptions in which attempts 
have been made to cancel, evade or re- 
pudiate such contracts when the wheat, 
flour or feed market declines or ad- 
vances. We believe it is to the interest 
of both the seller and buyer to insist 
that such unfair practices as attempted 
cancellation, evasion or repudiation be 
vigorously resisted and prosecuted; be 
it also 

“Resolved, That the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League create a department under 
the name of ‘Contract Enforcement Bu- 
reau of The Southwestern Millers’ 
League, so that an intelligent and con- 
sistent method of procedure may be in- 
stituted to enforce the fulfillment of con- 
tracts entered into between buyers and 
sellers of flour, feed and grain; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be 
given to trade journals representing our 
industry, and all other trade associa- 
tions, soliciting their support in this en- 
deavor to protect the validity of trade 
contracts and render such assistance as 
is possible to protect the interests of re- 
sponsible buyers and sellers of merchan- 
dise, in insisting that trade agreements 
on the part of both seller and buyer be 
scrupulously carried out.” 


It was decided that, when a mill sends 


a claim to the bureau, it thereby ap- 
points the bureau as its attorney with 
full power to prosecute the claim as it 
sees best. The mill will have no author- 
ity to make a compromise settlement 
without the consent of the bureau. The 
mill will pay all expenses, but the bu- 
reau will make no charge for its services 
or incidental office expense. It is under- 
stood that the bureau management will 
consult the complainant miller as to 
whether his local attorney or the bu- 
reau’s attorney shall prosecute the 
claims. 

The following directors attended the 
meeting, which was presided over by A. 
R. Kinney, president of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha: L. E. 
Moses (ex-officio) president of the South- 
western Millers’ League; Thad L. Hoff- 
man, president of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation; Carl B. Warkentin, presi- 
dent of the Midland Flour Milling Co; 
T. C. Thatcher, manager of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
W. H. Boon, sales manager for the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla; G. G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; 
J. S. Flautt, sales manager for the Ma- 
jestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo; J. B. 
Smith, manager of the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina; H. K. Shafer, 
manager of the Maney Milling Co, 
Omaha. 

oo > 
FARM PROBLEM PRESENTED 
TO CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Wasuinoton, D.°C.—A committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, after a prolonged study of the 
farm problem, has reported the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. Strict co-ordination of land, recla- 
mation, and reforestation policies of the 
federal government. 

2. Postponement of further reclama- 
tion projects until demonstration of need 
for the additional production. 

3. That the national chamber expressly 
declares that its advocacy of reasonable 
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rotection’ for American industries sub- 
fect to destructive competition from 
abroad and of benefit to any consider- 
able part of the country is applicable to 
agriculture. - 

4, That Shape marketing of ag- 
ricultural products should be supported, 
and that producers of agricultural com- 
modities should be encouraged to form 
co-operative marketing associations along 
sound economic lines. ; 

5, That agricultural credit require- 
ments be met through full development 
and adaptation of existing facilities. 

6. Creation of a federal farm board, 
to report its recommendations to Con- 


OT Adequate federal appropriations for 
economic and scientific agricultural re- 
search by the Department of Agricul- 


The 1,500 member organizations of the 

national chamber will be asked to vote 

on the recommendations, and the findings 

will probably be submitted to Congress. 
<_< 


MID-WEST LABORATORIES 
ANALYZE NEW CROP FLOUR 


Toreno, On1o.—A bulletin recently is- 
sued by the Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Inc, Columbus, Ohio, gives some early 
information on new crop flours as a re- 
sult of tests so far made. Following is 
the company’s report: 

New Soft Winter.—New soft winter 
wheat is very different in quality from 
that of last year, which was character- 
ised by the lowest average protein and 
gluten content on record. The average 
protein content of old crop was well be- 
low 10 per cent, and the gluten content 
of the flour well below 9 per cent. In 
contrast to this, the new crop wheat is 
averaging at least 10.5 per cent protein, 
with much of it running as high as 11.5 
per cent. One sample of Michigan wheat 
went 12.6 per cent. White wheat shows 
a tendency to run a little lower than 
the red. 

New crop soft winter flours with 10.5 
per cent gluten content are not uncom- 
mon, but the average for straight flours 
will apparently run between 9.5 and 10 
per cent. The flour is correspondingly 
higher in baking strength. Viscosity 
tests average about 55, with a range be- 
tween 30 and 80. The flour has good 
color and low ash content. 

Low Protein Hard.—Low protein hard 
wheat flour differs from soft wheat flour 
of the same protein content in having 
higher water absorption and higher vis- 
cosity. The gluten is tougher and, un- 
less modified by very strong bleaching, 
the flour is stronger than the red winter 
and requires more fermentation. The 
difference in quality between the soft 
Wheat flour and the low protein hard 
wheat flour is less striking than last year, 
because of the higher strength of the 
soft winter. 

New Hard Winter—New hard winter 
wheat flour is characterized by high glu- 
ten quality, good color, low ash content 
and, according to our experience, some- 
what lower water absorption for flour of 
corresponding gluten content. 

Wheat Feed.—Higher protein content 
of soft wheat feeds will rule this year. 
Mills should check up to see if normal 
guaranties will not hold in place of the 
lower figures of last year. 


oo 
SOUTHEASTERN GROCERY SALES 
Attanra, Ga.—During June and July, 

sales by wholesale grocery concerns in 
the Southeast again showed a decline, 
compared with the corresponding two 
Months of 1927, the loss amounting to 
about 10 per cent, according to the 
monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. July makes 
the nineteenth consecutive month in 
which the wholesale grocery business in 
this district has steadily declined. 
P oo > 


WALLACE A. McGOWAN HONORED 


Kansas Crry, Mo—Wallace A. Mc 
Gowan, for nearly 30 years southwestern 
freight representative of the Nickel 
Plate Road, recently was elected su- 
Preme dictator of the Loyal Order of 
Moose of the World. Later this month 
Mr. McGowan will go to New York for 
inauguration ceremonies, which it is an- 
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Old-Timer’s Observations on Certain Flour 
Selling Habits 
By Robert T. Beatty 


LD-TIMER, who claims to be one of the very few honest-to-goodness, dyed- 
in-the-wool flour salesmen left, was in to see the writer last week on his way 


home from his annual pilgrimage to the northern lake country. 


Naturally, 


he wanted to talk shop, and some of the things he had to say might bear repeating. 

He claimed that the Federation’s campaign to limit sales to four months could 
not result in any lasting good, unless the mills made the rule apply not only to 
their customers, but to the sales agencies which they themselves were financing. 
He enumerated instances where these agencies, which are really part and parcel of 
the milling companies, although separately managed and operated under different 
names, sold flour for delivery six months or a year ahead, without demanding a 
carrying charge, while the mills involved disclaimed all knowledge as to such trans- 


actions. 


The trade, however, knowing the connection between the agency and the 


mill, credited the action to the latter and, naturally, expected similar treatment 
from other mills with which it had dealings. 
One of the worst evils in the milling business today, according to Old-Timer, 


has developed within the last few years. 


That is the habit, into which some so- 


called salesmen have fallen, of going around the trade and soliciting bids or rest- 


ing orders. 


As he explained it, one of these mill representatives will call on a buyer and 


quote him. 


If his price is too far out of line, he will ask the buyer to make him 


a bid, and he will make out his order at the bid price, subject to mill acceptance 


within so many days. 


It sometimes happens that a mill has a bunch of these “tentative” orders under 
consideration. There may be a spread of 50c bbl between the lowest and the highest 


bid. 


In the event of a decline in the wheat market, the average of the bids may 


not be so very far out of line and, if the aggregate business involved is large 
enough to be tempting, the mill may accept the lot. In doing so it looks at the 
average price and tries to forget the lowest. 

According to Old-Timer, the acceptance of these low-priced resting orders has 
done more to break down the price structure and the morale of the trade than 
any other one single thing. The buyer who has his low bid accepted shows the 
confirmation to other mill representatives, who in turn pass the word on to their 


principals—and the fight is on. 


One small lot sold under such circumstances leads 
to the cutting of prices by other mills on larger lots elsewhere. 


Some apparently 


are willing to go to any extreme rather than lose an order. 


The millers, Old-Timer said, have only themselves to blame. 
to tolerate the taking of these resting orders. 


They ought not 
He seemed to think that the mills 


could eradicate this particular evil in short order, by simply instructing their sales- 
men that resting orders would not be considered, and that those soliciting such bids 


did so at the peril of losing their jobs. 
be the loss of the mill’s agency. 


In the case of brokers, the penalty would 


If brokers, jobbers, or selling agencies for mills, feel that they want to sell 
flour short, they should be compelled to do so under their own private brands, 


and not established mill brands. 
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ticipated will be attended by 25,000 of 
the more than 800,000 members of the 
order, including many men of business 
and political prominence. James J. Da- 
vis, Secretary of Labor, long has been 
head of the American Order of Moose. 

Mr. McGowan has a wide acquaintance 
among millers, being known not only 
for his ability as a railroad man but in 
connection with his talents as a narrator 
and entertainer. 

oo 


JULY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
ABOUT ON PAR WITH 1927 


Production of United States mills in 
July of this year totaled 8,386,012 bbls, 
compared with 7,664,926 in June and 
8,387,824 in July, 1927, according to fig- 
ures just released by the United States 
Department of Commerce. The July, 
1928, output represented 51 per cent of 
the capacity of the 1,041 mills reporting; 
this compares with 44.3 the preceding 
month, when 1,056 mills reported, and 
51.1 a year ago, when 1,059 mills were in- 
cluded. 

The mills used an average of 278.5 lbs 
wheat to make a barrel of flour in July, 
1928, as against 275.7 in the correspond- 
ing month of 1927. Production of offal 
per barrel of flour was 81.8 lbs this year 
and 79.7 a year ago. 

A comparative statement for 797 iden- 
tical concerns shows that in June of this 
year these mills were operated at 45.2 
per cent of capacity, compared with 50.3 
in the preceding month and 50.1 in June, 
1927. 

oo 

NEW GROCERY CHAIN IN WEST 

Wasuinoton, D.C.—The Continental 
Food Stores, Inc., recently incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland with a capi- 
talization of $1,500,000, will acquire the 
outstanding stock of the Piggly Wiggly 
Grimes Co., of Denver, which operates 
a chain of 78 grocery stores in Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

oo SD 
DEATH OF SAMUEL E. GRIGG 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Samuel E. Grigg, who 
had long been associated with his 
brother, J. L. Grigg, in the management 





of the Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, IIl., 
died at a hospital in St. Louis, Aug. 30, 
after an illness which had lasted several 
years. Mr. Grigg was well and favor- 
ably known to the millers of this terri- 
tory. He had been particularly active 
in Masonic work in southern Illinois, and 
was a member of the Honorary Thirty- 
third Degree. His brother, J. L. Grigg, 
is secretary of the Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association. Funeral services were 
held from his residence at Sparta, Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. 2. 
. oS 

ECONOMY GROCERY STORES SALES 

Sales by the Economy Grocery Stores 
Corporation, Boston, for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, were $9,062,366, compared 
with $7,871,853 in the preceding year. 


oo 
BUENOS AIRES TO STUDY 
DROP IN WHEAT PRICES 


An Associated Press report from 
Buenos Aires, published early this week 
in American newspapers, said that the 
grain exchange at Buenos Aires has ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the 
abnormal drop in the price of wheat. 
The belief is frankly stated that the de- 
cline has been due to the speculation of 
powerful concerns, coupled with the 
spread of exaggerated reports regarding 
foreign crops. 

°<S 


OUTLOOK FOR 1929 WHEAT 
CROP INDICATES SURPLUS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—With average 
abandonment and average yields, the 46,- 
528,000 acres of winter wheat which 
farmers report intentions to sow this fall 
would produce a crop of about 610,000,- 
000 bus and provide an exportable sur- 
plus. The production of soft red winter 
wheat, however, would be so little above 
domestic requirements that a small re- 
duction below intentions would continue 
this class upon a domestic market basis. 
Whenever the production of any one 
class of wheat has fallen below domestic 
requirements, it has in recent years sold 
at a premium above other classes, and 
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above the world market basis for a part 
of the year at least. 

The chances are, however, somewhat 
against the world’s wheat crop next year 
being as large as in the present season. 
The low prices now prevailing will prob- 
ably check the expansion of acreages in 
some countries, not only of this fall’s 
seedings but of 1929 spring wheat. Fur- 
thermore, the better than average yields 
secured or in prospect this season in the 
large surplus producing countries can 
hardly be expected to be repeated next 
season in all these countries. High yields 
are reported this season in Italy, Can- 
ada and the United States, and present 
prospects are for good yields in Argen- 
tina and Australia. Some European 
countries report only average yields, and 
only India has reported a short crop. 
It seems probable that decreased produc- 
tion in the season beginning July 1, 1929, 
and extending into the calendar year 
1930 may offset or more than offset the 
probable increased carry-over on July 
1, 1929. 

oo 


LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 
REPORTED UNDER NEW RULE 


New York, N. Y.—Reports are cur- 
rent in Wall Street that a group of 
financiers, headed by Arthur W. Cutten, 
of Chicago, have obtained the open mar- 
ket control of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., of Kansas City. Common shares of 
the company have recently been bid up 
to $78.50 per share, although at one time 
this year they were selling at $44.25. 
There are 500,000 shares of $25 par 
common stock outstanding, and it is es- 
timated that the group must have paid 
about $10,000,000 for control. 

The Loose-Wiles company, second 
largest biscuit manufacturers, does about 
15 per cent of the biscuit business in the 
country. The company has had a steady 
growth since its formation, and its sales 
volume has increased on the average 
about 5 per cent a year. Ten plants are 
now operated at Long Island City, Kan- 
sas City, Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Omaha, Dallas, 
Chelsea, Mass., and during the first half 
of 1928 were run virtually at capacity. 

Indications are that the earnings of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. may ap- 
proach $4 a share, before allowing for 
preferred stock sinking fund require- 
ments. In 1927 the earnings were $3.18 
a share for common, before sinking fund 
deductions. 

oo > 
BAKERS AND FLOUR QUALITY 

An attempt should be made by millers 
to encourage bakers to purchase flour 
of better average quality on the forth- 
coming new crop. Bakers already using 
flour of an extraction shorter than the 
average can point to a relatively larger 
business than their competitors employ- 
ing the cheaper flour. The baking in- 
dustry would add to the demand for its 
products and improve competitive condi- 
tions by buying a higher average grade 
of flour. At the same time it would be 
turning from recklessness, for those who 
offer bread that is not of the best qual- 
ity are courting not only a loss in vol- 
ume, but creating a situation which pre- 
vents them from making the gains in de- 
mand which still are accessible to them. 
—Canadian Milling & Grain Journal. 

oo > 

AMERICAN STORES CO. EXPANSION 

Rumors have been prevalent for some 
time that the American Stores Co., third 
largest grocery chain, will acquire an- 
other large bunch of stores. Negotia- 
tions have been under way for some 
months. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that officials of the company are 
interested in an aggressive program of 
expansion, but do not favor a merger of 
several chain grocery companies. 

oo DS 

DRY SKIM MILK BOOKLET REVISED 

The revised edition of “Dry Skim Milk 
in Human Foods,” issued by the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, is avail- 
able for distribution, the institute has 
announced, and any one desiring a free 
copy may obtain it by writing to the 
publishers. The new edition contains the 
latest available statistics and research 
results. 
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GROCERS TO ATTEMPT 
TRADE EVIL REMEDY 


Unfair Business Practices Are Scheduled for 
Discussion at General Conference in 
Chicago on Oct. 24 


Correction of a number of practices 
now current in the grocery trade, and 
which are considered to be unsound or 
unethical, is recommended by a commit- 
tee composed of representatives of sev- 
eral food associations which met last 
week in New York. The recommenda- 
tions, which follow, will be presented for 
discussion and action to the general trade 
practice conference of the food trade in- 
dustry, called for Chicago, Oct. 24: 

Misrepresentation and secret re- 
bates. 

Unfairness of different types of 
so-called free deals. 

Subsidizing of salesmen and other 
forms of commercial bribery. 

Misleading statements in connec- 
tion with the labeling or advertising 
of food products. 

Lottery schemes and gift enter- 
prises. 

Fraudulent methods of manufac- 
ture and distribution by irrespon- 
sible manufacturers and merchants. 

Wasteful practices, burdensome 
alike to the trade and the consumer, 
such as unwarranted cancellations 
and returns. 

Discriminatory price differences in 
the same or different markets. 

Sales below cost for the purpose of 
killing competition or building a 
monopoly. 

Consideration of resale price main- 
tenance legislation, one of the sub- 
jects already under consideration by 
the committee. 

A second meeting of the committee 
drafting these suggestions will occur in 
New York, Oct. 1, when further recom- 
mendations may be made. The confer- 
ences were called, and are presided over, 
by M. Markham Flannery, director of 
trade practice conferences for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The groups co- 
operating are: National Association of 
Retail Grocers; National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association; American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association; 
National Canners’ Association; American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association; Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association; The 
Sugar Institute. 


oS 


TWENTIETH CLASS ENTERS 
INSTITUTE BAKING SCHOOL 


The twentieth class of the American 
Institute School of Baking began its 
scholastic life on Sept. 4, when the 
school was reopened for the autumn ses- 
sion. More than two thirds of the re- 
quired number of reservations for the 
next session had been received at the 
time of the graduation of the nineteenth 
class. 

The graduating exercises of the nine- 
teenth class were held on Aug. 11, and 
were presided over by Harry Bailey, of 
the Chicago office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., president. The program includ- 
ed several class exercises, and talks by 
B. F. Walschlaeger, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Dr. Morison, dean of the school, and 
other faculty members. The principal 
speaker was L. J. Schumaker, past pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, and after his address Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, awarded the diplomas to the 
graduates. During the ceremonies, sev- 
eral piano selections were given by W. C. 
Luckow, chief chemist of the institute. 

ad 

INCREASED TELEPHONE FACILITIES 

Total expenditures for constructing 
new long distance telephone facilities 
amounting to $49,038,000 are being made 
this year by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The previous record year 
in construction was in 1927, when $36,- 
406,000 were spent. 


oo 
INTENDED SOFT WHEAT ACREAGE 
Torepo, On10.—The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, under date of 
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Aug. 20, issued an estimate of intended 
sowing of winter wheat this fall, accord- 
ing to which it seems that the states 
which had good crops this year mean to 
increase their acreage. Below is given 
the intended sowing for leading soft win- 
ter wheat states, compared with the last 
crop (000’s omitted): 
Per cent 


1927 of 1927 1928 

planted acreage acreage acreage 

GOS. csweconve 2,471 87 2,149 

Indiana ....... 2,260 82 1,853 

Eiimete 2 cccces 3,348 83 2,279 

Michigan ..... 983 105 1,032 

Pennsylvania.. 1,245 99 1,231 

Missouri ...... 2,189 95 2,080 

Tennessee ..... 584 93 544 
oo 


DRY SKIM MILK PRODUCTION 


Dry skim milk production for 1927 to- 
taled 118,000,000 lbs, according to the 
final figures issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, or nearly 27,- 
000,000 more than were produced in 1926. 
Stocks were reduced 4,000,000 lbs during 
the year, which would indicate that one 
third more dry skim milk was consumed 
in 1927 than in 1926. 

oS 


The West Virginia department of ag- 
riculture reports that farmers in that 


state expect to sow 5 per cent more 
wheat and 3 per cent more rye than last 
year, indicating a wheat area of 159,000 
acres, and a rye area of 12,000, This 
year’s acreage was unusually low, due to 
heavy abandonment of crops caused by 
winter ravages. Only 122,000 of the 
151,000 acres of wheat planted were har- 
vested. 
<oeoS 


KROGER COMPANY ACQUIRES 
PITTSBURGH GROCERY CHAIN 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, has acquired the Eagle Gro- 
cery Stores, Pittsburgh, consisting of 115 
stores in Pittsburgh and vicinity. Sales 
of the Eagle company for the first six 
months of the current year were $1,- 
873,750, and for the year 1927 $3,194,- 
604. The merger was effected through 
the exchange of Kroger stock for that 
of the Eagle company. 

oo 


Total receipts of all grain at Duluth 
for the crop year ending July 31, 1928, 
were 177,822,163 bus, compared with 
85,670,873 for the previous year. Wheat 
receipts increased from 54,373,861 bus 
in 1926-27 to 188,582,904 in 1927-28. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part I 


By H. H. Hanneman 
Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE true democracy of time is force- 

fully demonstrated in the operation 

of a flour mill. To both large and 
small mills alike are available an equal 
number of months per year, days per 
month, and hours per day, in which the 
commercial transactions are carried for- 
ward. 

The opportunities lost through the lack 
of timely information are undoubtedly 
enormous, while the errors made because 
of insufficient information are likewise 
stupendous. 

The fluctuating market conditions, 
combined with the effects of the intan- 
gible factors in manufacturing and dis- 
tributing a mill’s products, are also at 
times responsible for unusual gains and 
losses. To varying degrees these are 
common in the experiences of both large 
and small mills. 

The flour mill executive has learned 
from his experience the need of timely 
information. The result is an account- 
ing procedure that is intended to show 
the true sources of profits and the rea- 
sons for losses. The profit and loss 
statement serves this purpose. 

This accounting often includes daily 
reports, some of which are quite elabo- 
rate, and also other statistical market 
information; but at best these only show 
the trend of the profit or loss, and do 
not confirm or establish the actual 
amount. The real test of a mill’s prog- 
ress is in the profit and loss account. 

The profit and loss statement is a thor- 
ough summing up, in understandable 
form, of all cost factors necessary to 
measure periodically the operating re- 
sults obtained, and furthermore give 
definite indications of future policies nec- 
essary to overcome the adverse results, 
as well as preserve the profits thus far 
realized. The function of a profit and 
loss statement is. to show in orderly and 
classified arrangement the units of 
measurement with which to determine 
the sources of profits or explain the rea- 
sons for losses. 

The results from such a statement will 
confirm the executive’s policies that have 
proven profitable, and disclose the un- 
profitable, or adverse, factors. The value 
of such statements will depend largely 
on the frequency with which such data 
are presented to the management. 

There was a time when the majority 
of mills calculated the profit or loss re- 
sults only once a year. Many have now 
changed their policies in this respect, as 
they have realized the value of timely 
information, and now very accurate prof- 
it and loss statements are prepared each 
month by the majority of merchant mills. 

There are ‘variations in the methods 
and the degree of completeness with 
which all items are treated, but the ob- 
jective is the same, for all companies 


desire to know the progress made. In 
many cases comparisons with previous 
periods are shown, as well as the cumu- 
lative ‘results for the current operating 
year. 

Much consideration has been given to 
the subject of profit and loss statements. 
The conclusions of these studies are 
summed up as follows: 

A.—These statements are most 
useful when prepared on a monthly 
and cumulative basis. 

B.—There should be a statement 
covering the milling, or manufactur- 
ing and merchandising operations. 

C.—There should be a statement 
covering the grain purchasing op- 
erations. 

This results in the inclusion in the 
grain operations of all effects of the 
fluctuating grain market conditions, and 
also a precise picture of the mill’s manu- 
facturing and merchandising efforts. In 
short, the promise of the cost card is 
confirmed. 





FLOUR, 41 YEARS OLD, RE- 
TAINS BLOOM 


BOUT a year ago, J.. W. Lock- 
hart, a newspaper man at Fos- 


toria, Ohio, now deceased, found 
among some of his old possessions 
preserved in an attic a sample of a 
flour made in the first run of the 
Harter Milling Co., now the Mennel 
Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, on Aug. 
17, 1887. 

Describing the starting up of the 
mill, Mr. Lockhart wrote the follow- 
ing memorandum before his death. 
“The writer was present at the time, 
and remembers well the incident. A 
large number of small wooden bar- 
rels, together with an equal number 
of small silk bags, were packed with 
the first run of the flour produced. 
This barrel contained the original 
flour which was packed in 1887. The 
flour seems sound and in splendid con- 
dition. It has absorbed a little of the 
color from the small wooden barrel 
in which it was packed. This was a 
tight barrel, about four inches high, 
the top of which screwed on. 

“The writer remembers distinctly 
that it was at least four hours after 
the first wheat was started through 
the mill before the first flour made 
its appearance. The first car of 
wheat reached Fostoria on July 26, 
1887, via the Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad, and the first car of flour 
left Fostoria on Aug. 26, 1887, via 
the same road. This car of flour was 
shipped to Neustadt & Co., New 
York.” 
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CAKE AND RETAIL SECTION 
PROGRAM IS ANNOUNCED 


The program has been announced fo; 
the four sessions of the cake and retail 
section of the American Bakers Associa. 
tion, to be held during the annual bakery 
meeting and convention of the American 
Bakers Association, which will take place 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 
24-28. 

The first session will be held on the 
afternoon of Sept. 25, under the chair. 
manship of Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, and 
will include talks by Frank J. Nemet, 
Peter G. Pirrie and William E. Broeg. 
A. W. Lenz will be the presiding chair- 
man at the second session, which yill 
be held on the morning of Sept. 26 and 
will feature talks by Mrs. Brooke, Stan- 
ley Wyckoff, Charles Glabau, Car! Rit- 
ter and P. E. Minton. 

The third session, on the afternoon of 
the same day, will be divided into two 
sections, retail and wholesale. The for- 
mer will feature a skit, “Ophelia,” a cos- 
tume show staged by Marshall Field & 
Co., and talks by W. E. Broeg and A. 
W. Lantz, while the latter will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the problems 
pertaining to wholesale cake production, 
such as stale cake, mass production and 
distribution. Robert Mersback will be 
presiding chairman of the retail section, 
and A, U. Daugherty of the wholesale. 
On Sept. 27 the final session, with Mrs. 
Brooke again presiding, will be devoted 
to a talk by W. E. Broeg, a business 
session, and planning for next year. 

oo SD 


SAFEWAY AND BIRD GROCERY 
STORES NEGOTIATE MERGER 


A Kansas dispatch to the New York 
Times reports that C. E. Merrill, of 
Merrill, Lynch & Co., admits that nego- 
tiations are under way for a merger of 
the Bird Grocery Stores, Inc., and the 
Safeway Stores, Inc., the combination 
of which would form a chain system of 
1,500 stores in the West, with assets of 
nearly $15,000,000. 

. 2°]! 
SOME THOUGHTS ON PUMPERNICKEL 

A milling contemporary has set out to 
explain the origin of the word “pumper- 
nickel,” a name given to a rye loaf pop- 
ular in some parts of Germany. Ac- 
cording to one theory, it is said, the 
word arose from a traveler who said 
that the bread was only good enough 
for his horse, Nicole—“bon pour Nicole.” 
That is all right so far as it goes, but 
when it was added that the words were 
pronounced with a German accent, it 
is enough to stir up another Franco- 
German war. Many a man was shot 
for lesser outrages than that during the 
war. It was also stated that a similar 
bread has been known in some parts of 
England as “Brown George.” We have 
no knowledge of it, but we make a pres- 
ent of the statement to the research de- 
partment of the New Health Society, 
in the hope that it may be able to un- 
earth some authentic information about 
it. It will at least occupy its time more 
usefully than in writing newspaper arti- 
cles on unnatural experiments on rats 
and guinea pigs. The aged inhabitants 
of Britain whose food formerly consist- 
ed largely of bread, for the simple rea- 
son that they could not afford to buy 
fresh meat or cereal breakfast foods or 
tinned fruit, can relate some queer tales 
of the bread they had to eat, and none of 
those tales would be regarded as good 
propaganda matter by Sir W. A. Lane. 
Somehow, therefore, we shall not expect 
to hear anything about “Brown George” 
from the New Health Society.—WMilling. 

oo > 

A total of 261,000,000 bus wheat was 
handled through the Head of the Lakes 
elevators during the crop year ending 
July 21 last, according to figures issued 
by E. A. Ursell, statistician of the board 
of grain commissioners for Canada. Port 
Arthur elevators handled 148,682,976 bus, 
while 112,630,980 were cleared through 
Fort William terminals. Total ship- 
ments were 253,598,184. Oats receipts 
during the year were 22,118,780 bus, and 
rye 11,941,239. Of all grains Port Ar 
thur received 178,347,446 bus and shipped 
168,628,795, while Fort William’s figures 
were 152,951,339 and 144,903,126. 
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September 5, 1928 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS 
CONVENE AT MANKATO 


Northwestern Division of Operatives Hears 
| Notable Inspirational Address by 
George M. Palmer 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The northwest- 
ern division of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers held a very successful meet- 
ing at Mankato, Minn., Sept. 1. Fifty- 
four sat down to the luncheon which pre- 
ceded the meeting, and several others 
came afterward. Frank M. Bolton, su- 
perintendent for the Hubbard Milling 
Co, of Mankato, and chairman of the 
division, presided. 

C. D. Alexander, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Bert D. Ingels, of the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., and W. S. Sewell, 
of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., all of Min- 
neapolis, journeyed to Mankato and back 
home by airplane. George M. Palmer, 
president of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
with some of the city officials, gave them 
an informal welcome at the local airport 
on their arrival. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Bolton ex- 
pressed the thanks of the members for 
the work done by A. S. Craik, of Duluth, 
and C. A. Weaver and R. J. S..Carter, of 
Minneapolis, which, he said, was respon- 
sible for the success of the annual con- 
vention held in Minneapolis last June. 

A membership committee, composed of 
Albert Craik, Jr., of Duluth, and Walter 
Tarling and Andrew Hingeman, of Min- 
neapolis, was appointed. 

Two welcome visitors at the meeting 
were H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and H. L. 
Beecher, president of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm. Both these gentle- 
men take an active interest in the opera- 
tives’ association. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Harry M. Giles, manager of the Mill 
Mutuals, of Minneapolis, who discussed 
fire prevention. He said that with the 
material which has been accumulated in 
carefully kept records over a long period 
of years, it is possible for the expert to 
forecast the strong probabilities of risk 
fora given period ahead. The insurance 
expert figures that in a given class of 
risks, over a limited period of time, there 
is likely to be a certain number of casu- 
alties. He cannot of course say who will 
be the victims, but he can say what 
measure of precaution should be taken 
and what each one’s share of the common 
risk should cost. Such calculation of 
prevision makes precaution possible, and 
precaution brings protection. 

Mr. Giles then discussed what mutual 
insurance has meant to the millowners 
of the country, and how the Mill Mutuals 
have stood up under the stress of disas- 
ter. From 1910 to 1927 they have paid 
out for mill and elevator fire losses $33,- 
186,319. 

The bulk of the fire losses, during a 
given period, Mr. Giles pointed out, had 
to be charged to unknown causes. Many 
are called upon to pay for losses caused 
by a careless few. ‘The premium tax 
necessarily is high, and can be reduced 
only by the millers themselves, through 
better care and better discipline among 
employees. 

George M. Palmer, president of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., followed with an 
inspirational talk on service, efficiency 
and co-operation. The greatest of these, 
he said, was co-operation. Without serv- 
ice, no business can be a success; without 
eficiency, no business can succeed; with- 
out co-operation, no business can last. 

Mr. Palmer went on to say: “You and 
I, and every other person in this coun- 
try, are engaged in a great, co-operative 
experiment. I refer to nothing less than 
our own country and its government. 
We are 120,000,000 people, and we are 
co-operating in that experiment to make 
& success of our government, and all it 
stands for. Any one worthy of the great 
Privilege of American citizenship should 
Co-operate to bring about the best re- 
sults for every one. Unfortunately, some 
are not co-operating. 

_ “This great experiment of ours is be- 
Ing watched all over the world, and 
countless governments are trying to pat- 
tern after our own. Within the last 


Week, we have witnessed another great 
©o-operative movement, inaugurated by 
4 representative of our government. In 
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Paris, the representatives of 15 govern- 
ments came together, and entered into a 
covenant to outlaw war. They have in- 
vited 48 other governments to join in the 
great enterprise, so that never again may 
the world see such a holocaust as it was 
forced into in 1914, when 10,000,000 
young men lost their lives. We, and 
other nations, will be paying the cost, 
long after most of us have gone to the 
great beyond. 

“Some of our socialistic citizens are 
trying to tear down the great work done 
by our forefathers. They are criminals 
in the sight of God. They are destroy- 
ing, rather than co-operating. Some of 
us are indifferent—do not care. This 
spirit of carelessness is a great danger 
to our country. If the laws are not to 
our liking, we should change them; but, 
as long as they are laws, we should try 
to uphold them. 

“Getting back to our own business. I 
have had quite a lot to do with mill 
superintendents, and I realize keenly the 
necessity for the most whole-hearted co- 
operation between superintendents and 
mill managers. We are engaged in a 
great enterprise—furnishing foodstuffs 
to the world. That ought to be an in- 
centive to us to do our level best. The 
manager has a right to expect this from 
the superintendent, and he, in turn, has 
a right to expect the same kind of co- 
operation from the manager. 

“I remember a man who used to be a 
leader in the milling world years ago who 
said that any superintendent could make 
good flour from good wheat, but what 
he wanted was one who could make good 
flour from poor wheat. That man was 
wrong. Given poor material to work 
with, the management has not the right 
to expect good flour. I never want a 
customer of mine to be able to say we 
made flour from improper quality wheat. 

“The mill superintendent should be a 
student, genuine and earnest. He should 
study everything about the production of 
flour, not only in his own mill but every- 
where else. He should study efficiency 
in the operation of his plant just as 
earnestly as he studies the quality of his 
product. He should study economy. 
Milling is as hard a business as I know 
of. It is simply a fight to the finish, 
and many will go down in the struggle. 
Unless superintendents and managers 
are thoroughly efficient, and co-operate, 
they cannot hope to stay in the game. 
They must make good goods economical- 
ly and efficiently if they are going to 
stay in business. 

“There ought to be the utmost frank- 
ness and honesty of purpose between 
managers and superintendents, in order 
to bring about the desired end. There 
should be constant effort all along the 
line to improve conditions in every con- 
ceivable way. If that spirit exists, there 
will be nothing but pleasure in the re- 
lations between the two.” 

H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, said he ap- 
preciated the invitation to attend, and 


added that such conferences between su- 
perintendents should be productive of 
great good. 

A discussion as to the quality of the 
new spring wheat crop followed. From 
the samples tested to date, it was the 
consensus of opinion that new crop flour 
has better baking qualities than that of 
last year. The average protein test of 
Minnesota and South Dakota wheat re- 
ceived to date is about 12.6 per cent. 
The average weight is heavier, and both 
color and ash show an improvement over 
last year’s crop. 

The division voted to accept the invi- 
tation of H. C. Garvin, and hold one of 
its meetings next summer in Winona. 

A number of ladies accompanied their 
husbands to Mankato. They were enter- 
tained at luncheon, and afterward taken 
to a theater. In the evening the entire 
party was tendered a banquet by the 
Hubbard Milling Co. At this function 
Mr. Palmer presided, and he reversed 
the usual order of things by refusing 
to allow any of the men to speak, but 
called on Mrs. Frank M. Bolton, Mrs. 
W. E. Foster and Mrs. Palmer, all of 
whom told of their pleasure in having so 
many visitors, and expressed the hope 
that the association would decide to hold 
another meeting in Mankato. 

At the conclusion a standing vote of 
thanks was‘ given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer for the entertainment provided, 
and all agreed that the meeting would 
be an important milestone in the history 
of the association. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
ov > 


CHICAGO EXCAVATORS FIND 
STORE OF ANCIENT WHEAT 


Several hundred bushels of wheat 
were discovered by workmen excavating 
for the large new merchandise mart of 
Chicago. The grain was of dark color 
and greatly disintegrated. The Chicago 
Historical Society records show that on 
the location of the new mart at Wells, 
Kinzie and Franklin streets and the riv- 
er, there was an elevator about 1854, 
owned by Munger & Armour. It was 
built at a cost of $65,000, being situated 
so as to receive grain by water, rail and 
teams, and shipped as much as 65,000 
bus a day on lake vessels. 

oo 
PIGGLY WIGGLY WESTERN STATES CO. 

The Piggly Wiggly Western States 
Co., Los Angeles, has obtained leases for 
three additional store sites and will open 
the shops about Sept. 4. The company 
operates 170 stores in California, 14 in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and 18 in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, district. 

oS 

SOUTHERN GROCERY STORES’ SALES 

Sales of the Southern Grocery Stores, 
Inc., for the seven months ending July 
31, 1928, totaled $8,283,332, compared 
with $6,867,565 for the same period in 
1927, an increase of 20 per cent, the 
Wall Street Journal reports. 





Trade Representatives Who Traveled to Mankato by Airplane to Attend the Operative 
Millers’ Meeting, Sept. 1: Left to Right, W. 8S. Sewell, Bert D. Ingels, the pilot, 
and C. D. Alexander. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE BUYS 
THORNTON & CHESTER MILL 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—B. B. Sheffield, 
president of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation, last week concluded nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the 1,100- 
bbl mill of the Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co., at Buffalo. Arrangements are 
now under way to increase the capacity 
to 2,000 bbls. 

With the acquisition of the Buffalo 
plant, which is modern in every respect, 
the corporation will have a capacity of 
approximately 27,800 bbls daily. It op- 
erates six mills in the Northwest and 
seven in the Southwest. 

While the consideration involved in the 
Buffalo purchase has not been made 
known, the appraised valuation of the 
site and plant is reported at $500,000. 
The purchase did not include the Thorn- 
ton & Chester brands. A. W. Spehr, of 
St. Paul, has been made superintendent 
of the Buffalo mill. 

oS 


KANSAS CITY WIRE HOUSE 
OPENS ELABORATE OFFICES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Lamson Bros. & 
Co., grain and stocks, opened new and 
larger offices here on Sept. 4. Having 
undergone alterations that cost approxi- 
mately $35,000, the offices are on one 
corner of the Board of Trade Building. 
The stock and grain quotation board is 
54 feet long, allowing quotations from 
most of the principal markets. The of- 
fices will be kept in constant and close 
touch with the Kansas City Board of 
Trade trading floor by 14 telephones and 
eight pneumatic tubes. W. A. Lamson 
and J. A. White, partners of the firm, 
were here to attend the opening of the 
offices. B. L. Hargis is the local man- 
ager. 

oe 


BAKERY ENGINEERS TO HOLD 
MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA 


A cordial invitation to all who are in- 
terested in bakery production to attend 
the next meeting of the mideastern chap- 
ter of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers has been extended by T. G. 
Ashbridge, secretary-treasurer, in an- 
nouncing that the meeting will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 15. The problem of mix- 
ing will be considered, and the discussion 
will be handled by John C. Summers, of 
The Fleischmann Co., a member of the 
executive committee of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. 


oo 


SON OF DANISH IMPORTER 
STUDIES AMERICAN MILLING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Valdemar Kruse, a 
son of Soren Kruse, flour importer of 
Aarhus, Denmark, has come to this coun- 
try to study American business and mill- 
ing methods. He is now with the Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis, where he will 
spend a year. He will study both the 
domestic and export trade, working in 
all the departments of the company. His 
father, Soren Kruse, has represented the 
Hall Milling Co. in Denmark for ap- 
proximately 12 years, during which time 
he has been among the mill’s most active 
foreign connections. 


oo 


J. S. GOLDIE IS ELECTED 
CONTINENTAL VICE PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, on Aug. 
30, J. S. Goldie, regional manager in 
charge of the Continental’s Pacific Coast 
bakeries, was elected vice president. He 
was also chosen vice president of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation and the 
Continental Baking Co. of Delaware. 

oe] 


A. L. PEARSON TO KANSAS 
MILL AS SALES MANAGER 


Kansas Crtry, Mo.—A. L. Pearson, sev- 
eral years ago connected with milling in 
Kansas City, but more recently in Texas, 
and for some time past salesman in that 
state for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has been engaged as sales man- 
ager by the Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market, according to spring 
wheat millers, was unusually quiet last 
week. Evidently, the coming holiday had 
a depressing influence, because the re- 
ported bookings for the week ending 
Sept. 1 were less than 90 per cent of 
the capacity. 

The current week has not opened up 
much better. The trade apparently is 
not satisfied that prices have yet reached 
bottom. While eastern buyers have their 
near-by wants covered, those in the mid- 
dle western states have bought very lit- 
tle new crop spring wheat flour to date. 
The trade, however, is evidencing consid- 
erable interest, and millers are hopeful 
that buying will materialize within the 
next week or two. 

In former years, the trade generally 
has waited until after Labor Day before 
contracting heavily. Usually, by then, 
the movement of the new crop is well 
under way. This year, however, receipts 
were rather disappointing. The post- 
ings Sept. 4, after the two-day holiday, 
were 1,255 cars at Minneapolis, com- 
pared with 1,970 a year ago, and at Du- 
luth 809 cars, against 1,401. Rains, of 
course, were in part responsible, but 
farmers, where they are financially able 
to do so, are holding their wheat, being 
dissatisfied with prices. 

Most millers complain of the paucity 
of shipping directions. The output at 
Minneapolis last week was only 54 per 
cent of capacity, while the average for 
the Northwest was 60 per cent. 

Inquiry for clears is slowing up. Sev- 
eral of the larger companies, however, 
are still largely oversold on the top 
grades. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib Sept. 5 Year ago 

eben a et wt Oa % $6.60@7.25 $7.60@7.90 
Standard patent ..... 6.30@6.90 7.30@7.50 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.40 7.05 @7.20 
Fancy clear, jute®.... 6.00@6.30 6.60@6.70 
First clear, jute* .... 5.15@5.35 6.30@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.20@4.60 4.70@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.35@6.40 7.00@7.256 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 6.30@6.50 


SEMOLINAS 


Prices are unchanged for the week. 
Buyers are still disinterested, and have 
been holding off in the hope that heavier 
grain receipts would depress prices. Wet 
weather, however, has interrupted thresh- 
ing in many sections, so that arrivals 
over the Labor Day holiday were not up 
to expectations. Farmers are said to be 
dissatisfied with prevailing prices, and 
are holding their wheat. Premiums on 
good grades are, if anything, stronger. 
Macaroni buyers who have been looking 
for a %4@‘ec lb break may be disap- 
pointed after all. The only buying last 
week was an occasional car lot for 
prompt shipment, with no disposition 
shown to anticipate future needs. No. 
2 semolina is held at 3c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, standard 3'c, special grade 
and fancy patent 3c, and No. 3 semolina 
2% @38e. 

In the week ending Sept. 1, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 57,620 
bbls durum products, compared with 64,- 
369 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 460,800 251,740 54 
Previous week .. 460,800 230,759 50 
Year ago ....... 460,800 225,479 49 
Two years ago... 529,200 252,277 48 
Three years ago. 522,000 271,549 52 
Four years ago.. 552,600 193,658 35 
Five years ago... 561,100 207,395 36 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 








lis mills were 750 bbls last week, 1,000 
in the previous week, 1,491 a year ago, 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 333,150 224,999 67 
Previous week .. 417,900 259,452 62 
WOO? OBO «.ccves 440,700 244,717 56 
Two years ago... 423,690 230,874 54 
Three years ago. 458,540 283,516 62 
Four years ago.. 419,490 253,750 60 
Five years ago... 299,940 179,426 60 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Aug. 4 72 71,250 235,497 223,917 15,104 1,575 
Aug. 11 71 71,050 234,080 217,065 16,376 3,205 
Aug. 18 69 69,250 252,557 211,122 9,441 3,070 
Aug. 25 69 69,650 259,452 244,790 10,070 2,215 
Sept. 1. 54 55,525 224,999 200,725 11,714 7,761 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 31, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Output—, -—Exports—, 


1927-28 %19271927-28  *1927 
Minneapolis ..13,002 113 75 1 
Bt. POU cccces 435 8 29 
Duluth-Sup. - 1,066 7 ee se 
GOURD oc cccce 11,802 115 269 4 


*Figures for 1927 include output and ex- 
ports for first week of September. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 154% were in operation Sept. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co,’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor and Phoenix mills. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


STATE MAY SELL TESTING MILL 

The Minnesota state testing mill, in 
Minneapolis, which has a capacity of 
about 150 bbls, and which was built a 
few years ago ostensibly to enable farm- 
ers to get better prices for their wheat, 
has about outlived its usefulness and 
may be sold. 

Governor Christianson is credited with 
the statement that the protein tests made 
in the state laboratory supply all the help 
farmers need in getting credit for pro- 
tein content of their wheat, and that he 
will recommend to the next legislature 
that the property be sold. The flour 
made in the mill has been sold to state 
institutions, but frequently the price paid 
is fully $1 bbl higher than the price in 
the open market. 


FEED WAREHOUSE COMPANY FORMED 

The Orleanz Warehouse Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to operate a feed stor- 
age warehouse, A. M. Blaisdell is presi- 
dent, M. W. Geraghty vice president, and 
E. J. Peterson secretary and treasurer. 
The company is a subsidiary of the 
Northwestern Feed Co. 


NOTES 

Minneapolis mills closed at midnight, 
Saturday, and remained idle over Labor 
Day. 

Herbert J. Guernsey, flour broker, of 
Chicago, is visiting his Minneapolis mill 
connections. 

The Fruen Milling Co. is adding 6,000 
square feet to its warehouse space, and 
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will install equipment for making oat 
feeds. 


J. W: Mitchell, of J. W. Mitchell, Ltd., 
grain importer, London, passed through 
Minneapolis, Sept. 4, on his way to Van- 
couver, B. C, 

John Melady, of the Melady Grain 
Co., Inc.. New York, has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, re- 
turned Sept. 2 from a vacation trip to 
the Canadian Rockies. 


Robert G. Lockhart, head of the bak- 
ery service department of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., is visiting the bakery 
trade in Louisville, Ky. 

John V. Bass, of Marshalltown, and 
R. J. Maher, of Fort Dodge, Iowa rep- 
resentatives of the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., are in Minneapolis this week. 


A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the In- 
land Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
in Minneapolis with his family, Sept. 4, 
en route home from a vacation trip. 


C. W. Partridge, vice president of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week and at- 
tended the operative millers’ meeting at 
Mankato, Sept. 1. 


F. W. Rickert, president of Rickert’s 
Rice Mills, and F. B. Wise, secretary- 
treasurer of the Rice Millers’ Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, spent two days in 
Minneapolis last week. 


Walter C. Smith, vice president and 
manager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, has been visiting the head- 
quarters of the Commander-Larabee 
Corporation in Minneapolis. 

Harold R. Ward has been elected vice 
president of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., to succeed the late Charles H. San- 
born, while Leslie F. Miller was made 
secretary, succeeding Mr. Ward. 


H. H. Hanneman, cost analyst of the 
Millers’ National Federation, returned to 
his home in Minneapolis this week from 
a motor tour through northern Minneso- 
ta to Fort William, Ont., with his family. 

Friends of William Walmsley, of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
will regret to learn of the death of his 
wife, which occurred in a Minneapolis 
hospital, Aug. 31. The funeral was held 
here Sept. 4.. 


A number of barges are being loaded 
with grain at the Minneapolis river ter- 
minal for shipment to New Orleans, for 
export. Heretofore, loadings have been 
made at St. Paul. The first tow will 
leave within a few days. 


Walter R. Vye, for 15 years identified 
with the Minneapolis grain trade, left 
last week to make his home in California. 
A farewell dinner was given him by his 
friends on the trading floor, together 
with a wrist watch as a remembrance. 


The Andrews Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
is doubling the capacity of its elevator 
by the addition of 500,000 bus concrete 
storage. The Cereal Grading Co. is also 
building eight additional tanks, which 
will increase its capacity by about 550,- 
000 bus. 


J. K. Howie, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., recently sold a 300-bu mag- 
netic separator to the Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., and a 250-watt genera- 
tor and a spout magnet to the Lawrence- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 


E. A. Witter, feed jobber, and A. J. 
Gallagher, manager of the Newsome 
Millfeed Co., Kansas City, spent the 
week end in Minneapolis. Their train 
arrived in Minneapolis, Sept. 1, seven 
hours late, so they were unable to see 
as many in the trade.as they had hoped. 


Horace M. Weston, former contract- 
ing freight agent for the Soo Line at 
Minneapolis, and well known to the mill- 
ing and grain trades, died Sept. 3 in a 
local hospital, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Weston was a thirty-third degree Mason 
and a Shriner. A daughter survives 
him. 

Alfred C. Nelson, salesman for the 
Chase Bag Co., Minneapolis, was mar- 
ried Sept. 1 to Miss Mollie Renlie. Mr. 
Nelson has been associated with the com- 
pany for 18 years, is well and favorably 
known, and has been the recipient of a 
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host of congratulatory messages from 
milling friends throughout the North. 
west. 

Charles L. Roos, former head of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 
but now a resident of Los Angeles and 
a principal in the Weber Baking (Co, 
visited old friends in Minneapolis last 
week. From here he went to New Ulm 
his former home, before leaving for Kan. 
sas and Oklahoma, where he expects to 
visit for a while. 
<><! 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour trade continues to mark time. 
Small lot buyers were credited with 
showing a little interest last week, but 
the large ones remained indifferent. Crop 
prospects tended to restrict buying. 

There was no new feature to durum, 
inquiry being slow, with some business 
taken on in part to full car lots. Some 
are still working out old contracts. In 
general, buyers await price declines. 

Quotations, Sept. 1, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lh 
cottons: 

1928 1927 


First patent ......... $7.05 @7.40 $7.15 @7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.15 6.90@7.15 
First clear, jute...... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 
Second clear, jute .... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 36-Bept. 1.......-.0+ 30,706 56 
PRCVIOUE WOOK occcccccseds "27,595 15 
|. fa 13,500 36 
Two years AGO ........00- 16,645 45 


NOTES 


F. E, Lindahl, Duluth manager for the 
Cargill Commission Co., underwent an 
operation last week from which he is re- 
covering nicely. 

A. R. McRae arrived from Minneapo- 
lis last week to be here during the active 
grain moving season with the Barnum 
Grain Co., buyers for the Washburn 
Crosby Co. 


Sept. 1 brought the largest day’s re- 
ceipts on the crop up to that time, the 
total being 1,038 cars. Most of the ar- 
rivals were spring wheat, durum wheat 
and barley. 


Part of the new addition to Elevator 
S is about finished and will be ready for 
use next week. The entire structure, 
with a storage capacity of 3,000,000 bus, 
will be ready by Sept. 15. 


Receipts of grain during August ag- 
gregated 12,844,444 bus, and shipments 
11,209,304. Barley constituted the larg- 
est part, totaling 6,306,507 bus, wheat 
coming next with 5,603,650 and rye third 
with 712,224. In 1927 August receipts 
were 9,662,748 bus, wheat leading with 
5,251,876 bus, barley next with 2,380,752, 
and rye third with 1,890,130. 


2S 
MONTANA 


Inquiry and resulting sales took a de- 
cided drop last week; in fact, they were 
lighter than at any previous time since 
new crop buying began. Buyers who 
have stayed out of the market so far 
have evidently decided to wait longer for 
developments when the spring wheat 
crop movement ‘becomes heavy, and many 
are of the opinion that there will have to 
be a further break in the market if the 
Canadian crop comes to no harm. With 
advancing premiums, mills are not in 
position to reduce limits, which are al- 
ready figured on a dangerously close 
margin. Quotations, Sept. 1, car lots, 
f.o.b., mill, cotton 98's: first patent, $6.20 
@6.40 bbl; standard patent, $6@6.20; 
first clear, $5.70@5.90. 

* * 

S. G. Fairbank, president of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson, has moved his fam- 
ily to Lewistown, where he will reside 
in future. He has just returned from 
a visit to eastern markets. 

oS 
LONSDALE AGAIN HONORED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Charles W. Lons- 
dale, president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, con- 
tinues as the chairman of the foreign 
commerce committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for an- 
other year. The full committee was 40 
nounced here by William Butterworth, 
new president of the chamber. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales in the Southwest showed 
no improvement last week, and the per- 
centage of sales to capacity dropped to 
about 75 per cent, compared to 90 in 
the previous week. Some consolation 
was to be obtained from the fact that 
shipping directions showed some inclina- 
tion to become freer. 

Sales in Small Lots.—Not only was 
the volume of ‘sales small, but there 
were virtually no round lots sold. It is 
apparent that the large buyers in the 
baking trade have booked sufficient to 
last them for some time, and most millers 
do not expect them to be in the market 
again in any force until next spring. 
Current sales are mostly to the jobbing 
trade, which has bought comparatively 
little so far this crop year. A few sales 
are to bakers who are “averaging” pur- 
chases made earlier in the year. p 

Directions Slightly Better—The stead- 
ier wheat market helped shipping direc- 
tions last week, and millers said that 
buyers were showing a freer tendency to 
order out the flour purchased. Should 
wheat become stronger this week, millers 
expect a good flow of directions. Buyers 
are being assured that millers in this 
section intend to enforce contracts, and 
the millers, on their part, profess a be- 
lief that buyers will stand by their com- 
mitments. It is pointed out that in the 
majority of cases the high-priced flour 
was bought by bakers who are not forced 
to alter the price of their products by 
the level at which flour is sold or bought. 
The only thing that they will be out, 
therefore, is the extra profit that they 
might have made this year had they 
bought their flour at the lower current 
levels. Jobbers, on the other hand, might 
be severely handicapped by purchases 
at earlier higher levels. 

Production Declines.—The output of 
mills, especially the larger ones, was 
lighter last week, reflecting the difficulty 
with which shipping directions have been 
obtained in the past three weeks. With 
Labor Day interfering this week, produc- 
tion will probably not show any great 
increase, although the rate at which ship- 





ping directions were received last week 
might warrant it. 

Export Somewhat Better.—Although 
sales for export are far from heavy, 
continental Europe was in the market 
last week more actively than before this 
season. A rumored sale of one 10,000- 
bbl lot could not be verified, but there 
were several medium-sized sales to both 
Scandinavia and Holland. The West 
Indian and Latin American trade was 
slightly quieter, on the other hand, al- 
though a fair outlet for clears still exists 
there. 

Flour Prices Unchanged.—Flour quo- 
tations closed last week at about the 
same level as in the previous one. Prices, 
Sept. 1, hard winter flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $6.05@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.75 
@6; straight, $5.55@5.70; first clear, 
$4.50@5; second clear, $4.30; low grade, 
$4 


Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 313,560 238,562 76 
Previous week .. 313,560 221,944 71 
WOOF BHO .crcces 335,160 208,646 62 
Two years ago... 340,660 283,233 83 
WUVO=FORE GVOTERS .ccccccccccccocee 73 
Se GE: 0-6 6.b's4 006556066004 76 
KANSAS CITY 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 197,700 139,007 70 
Previous week... 197,700 153,221 77 
Year ago ....... 175,500 141,822 80 
Two years ago... 172,500 156,993 91 
PEVOsVORF GVGTAMS ccccccccceccccccs 80 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ccceecesccees 79 
WICHITA 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 62,400 43,423 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 45,443 72 
FEOF “ABS ciccscs 62,400 36,041 57 
Two years ago... 62,400 48,768 79 
SALINA 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 46,800 39,197 83 
Previous week .. 46,800 37,900 81 
VORP BHO .cccces 46,200 47,643 103 
Two years ago... 37,800 32,852 86 





HE above illustrations show the progress farmers of the Southwest are making 


in their wheat growing methods, largely owing to the educational work of such 


organizations as the Southwestern Wheat Improvement Association. 


Among 


recommendations that have been made for improving the quality and yield of 


wheat is early preparation of the soil. 


At least one farmer, as may be seen here, 


has evidently taken the teaching to heart, for his binding of this year’s crop and 


disking for next year’s are being done at the same time. 


The effect of the 





OMAHA 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 27,300 24,214 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,706 90 
Year Q80 ....06% 27,300 23,860 87 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,3382 85 
ST. JOSEPH 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 47,400 32,401 68 
Previous week .. 47,400 27,583 58 
Year ago ....... 47,400 41,634 88 
Two years ago... 47,400 41,639 87 
ATCHISON 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 30,900 30,961 100 
Previous week .. 30,900 32,487 105 
Year ago ....... 29,700 29,698 99 
Two years ago... 29,700 27,849 93 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
senting per cent of capacity as follows: 


Ams. B6-Bept. 1 ..cccccccvcccccccscvece 101 
Previous Week ......cccsceccsecsesenes 160 
TORF GMO ceccsscvcccsvccsdscecsccsesess 180 


Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair, 13 quiet, 
4 slow, 4 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
23,476 bbls last week, 25,335 the pre- 
vious week, and 22,241 a year ago. 


JULY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The tenth district Federal Reserve 
Bank summarizes southwestern flour pro- 
duction figures, by months, as follows, in 
its monthly review of Sept. 1: 

“According to reports received by The 
Northwestern Miller, in July the output 
of flour increased week by week and 
production for the month rose to 2,090,- 
625 bbls, an increase of 331,673 over 
June and 76,601 more than was produced 
in July of last year, the opening month 
of the 1927-28 wheat year. The number 
of barrels of flour produced at the lead- 
ing milling centers, and by a group of 
mills in smaller cities and towns follows, 
in barrels: 





July, June, July, 
1928 1928 1927 
Atchison ...... 112,278 106,199 119,853 
Kansas City ... 687,071 634,090 522,984 
Omaha ........ 100,717 86,419 $2,797 
Salina ......... 163,369 124,177 140,167 
St. Joseph ..... 136,145 97,649 170,852 
Wichita ....... 135,869 123,609 117,684 
Outside ........ 805,176 686,809 859,687 
Totals ..cccee 2,090,625 1,758,952 2,014,024 
NOTES 


H. R. Holden, of the H. R. Williams 
Mill Supply Co., was in St. Joseph last 
week. 


Lloyd Cowgill, of the Brand-Dunwoody 
Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., was in Kansas 
City last week. 

N. W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was here last week. 

W. L. Shellabarger, secretary of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
was in Kansas City last week. 

Carl B, Mueller, vice president of and 
New York manager for the Flour Mills 
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of America, Inc., spent last week in 
Kansas City. 


Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
spent last week end in Rochester, Minn., 
visiting friends. 


Lee E. Clark, Kansas City represen- 
tative for the Novadel Process Corpora- 
tion, is spending a month’s vacation at 
Estes Park, Colo. 


August wheat receipts at Kansas City 
totaled 11,909 cars, only half as much as 
in July, and considerably below the re- 
ceipts for August, 1927. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. held a 
picnic on Labor Day at Swope Park. 
The event was sponsored by employees 
at the mill, who invited members of the 
office force to participate in it. 


E. P. Mitchell, regional vice president 
in New York for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., paid another visit to Kansas City 
last week. He left early this week for 
New York, stopping at Buffalo on his 
way. 

Curry S. Hopper, formerly of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., has joined the local 
office of Lamson Bros. & Co. He will 
fill the position from which C. F. Mc- 
Cord recently resigned, and is now an 
applicant for membership in the Board 
of Trade. 


J. P. Parks, local millfeed broker, left 
last week for an extended trip by motor 
in the East. Mr. Parks will attend the 
national convention of the grain dealers’ 
association in Boston at the end of Sep- 
tember. During the remainder of the 
time he will visit customers. 


The Midland Flour Milling Co. has 
appointed the Acheson Flour Co. its rep- 
resentative in New England. An office 
will be opened by the Acheson company 
in Boston at an early date. For several 
years this company has represented the 
Midland in New York and Philadelphia. 


A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
who was in Kansas City last week to 
preside at the meeting of the directors 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
stayed over on Saturday to play golf 
in a foursome arranged by L. E. Moses, 
president of the league. 


The Kansas Flour Mills Corporation 
expects to start up the Bulte mill in 
Kansas City, Kansas, soon. This plant 
has a daily capacity of 1,500 bbls, and 
usually is kept in reserve by the com- 
pany. ‘The company’s other mill here, 
with a capacity of 3,000 bbls, will con- 
tinue to operate regularly. 

E. A. Witter, local millfeed broker, 
and A. J. Gallagher, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent La- 
bor Day in Minneapolis. They called on 


combine harvester on wheat farming is clearly illustrated in the other picture. 
So rapid is the harvesting process that the farmer has no time to get his wheat 


to market or under cover, and he is forced to pile it up outside his house. 


In the 


illustration there are 40,000 bus wheat left lying about because there is nowhere 
else to put it. Farmers, it seems inevitable, will have to build more storage for 
wheat, not only for the sake of protecting the _ from damage but to prevent 


the rush to market that has such a disastrous e 


ect on prices. 
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J. R. Stuart, manager of the Reliance 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, who recently was 
operated on for appendicitis. 

oS 


NEBRASKA 

Flour buyers were inclined last week 
to wait for dips in the market, but busi- 
ness reported by Omaha and outstate 
mills was good. Flour for quick ship- 
ment was in better demand than that for 
deferred shipment, and directions accom- 
panied most of the orders. It is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent of the flour sold 
since the beginning of the new crop year 
has been for shipment before Jan. 1. 
Some sales have been made for shipment 
as far ahead as July 1. 

Receipts of wheat fell off sharply last 
week, and deliveries to country elevators 
from farms were light. Growers have 
stored a good deal of wheat in their own 
bins, in the hope of a considerable ad- 
vance in price. Mills have been free 
buyers of choice protein wheat, for which 
they have paid liberal premiums. The 
basis on this class was tighter at the end 
of the week than at the beginning. Wheat 
arrivals last week were 1,011 cars; ship- 
ments, 1,361. 

NOTES 

John Wagner, of the Howells (Neb.) 
Milling Co., was on ’change last week. 

John R. Morris, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Omaha, 
Aug. 31. 

Earl F. Schafer, of the Maney Milling 
Co., has returned from a business trip in 
the West. 

John C, Ackerman, of the Mid-West 
Grain Co., is on an automobile tour 
through the West with his wife. 

N. C. Blackburn, president of the 
Blackburn Milling Co. has returned 
from an outing at Lake Okoboji, Iowa. 

James Trimble, of the Bell-Trimble 
Grain Co., left last week for an extended 
trip over the Omaha grain trade terri- 
tory. 

A number of Omaha grain men at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Grain Dealers’ Association at Sid- 
ney, Neb., Sept. 1. 

The wheat improvement special train 
run over the Union Pacific and the 
North Western roads in Nebraska, Aug. 
13-25, was well received wherever it 
stopped. ‘The efforts made by the rail- 
roads, the Omaha Grain Exchange and 
the Nebraska Agricultural College, Lin- 
coln, to stamp out wheat smut in this 
state are bearing fruit. According to 
records of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
the smut in wheat shipped to this mar- 
ket is much less this year than in for- 
mer ones. 

oo] 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand was only fair last week, 
and sales were 50 to 100 per cent of 
capacity, with only an occasional mill 
claiming capacity bookings. Buyers 
were confined for the most part to the 
one-car buyer who has either adopted 
this method of buying or is taking on 
bookings at present market basis and 
riding the higher priced contract. 

Mills have been complaining of lack of 
shipping directions, but there has not 
been as much curtailment of capacity as 
might be expected. Some sales of 
straight grades to the Continent have 
been reported. 

NOTES 

H. A. Rice, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, has re- 
turned from a short trip in the East, 
calling on the trade. He reports a large 
open interest. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, left 
last week for a two or three weeks’ trip 
through the central states calling upon 
his company’s connections. 

oo 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour trade was brisk last week, par- 
ticularly the domestic. There was no 


increase in sales to bakers, but rather 
to the family trade. Exports were light, 
with none to Europe but some to Cen- 
tral America. Quotations, Aug. 30: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.60 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $6.80; 
$6.10. 


standard patent, 
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ST. LOUIS 


Scattered sales to the domestic trade, 
primarily of soft wheat flour to the 
South, provided most of the business 
done by local mills last week. Prices on 
soft wheat flours were somewhat strong- 
er. This situation indicates that the 
southern trade is continuing to buy on a 
current basis, and that low stocks are 
causing a goodly number to come into 
the market. Shipping instructions were 
slow, but showed some improvement to- 
ward the close. 

Soft Wheat Flour—While the volume 
of soft wheat flour sold to the South 
last week was only moderate, there was 
a better tone prevailing. More buyers 
were in the market, and a fair number 
of scattered sales were made by mills 
both in St. Louis and in the surround- 
ing territory. Prices stiffened a little 
toward the close, and shipping directions 
were more active. Most of the business 
was for fairly prompt shipment. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—New business 
in hard wheat flour was confined to oc- 
casional sales of comparatively small 
lots. Buyers are not interested in fu- 
ture bookings, and their present wants 
were apparently taken care of earlier in 
the season. Shipping directions are still 
difficult to obtain, but a slight improve- 
ment was reported toward the close. 

Exports.—Stagnation continues to rule 
the export trade. A few scattered sales 
for small lots were made to the Conti- 
nent, but there was no sustained life to 
this trade. Business with importers in 
the United Kingdom is at a complete 
standstill, and exporters state that they 
cannot even get bids from them. Trade 
with Latin America is unchanged. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 1: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7.10 bbl, straight $5.60@6.10, 
first clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5@5.50, first 
clear $4.60@5; spring first patent $6.25 
@6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5.40@5.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 61,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1..........-- 32,300 52 
Previous week .........:.. 32,800 53 
VORP GOGO. soc ie cs gs cncccsng Cee 58 
Two years ago ........... 36,100 56 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ame. B6<Bept. 2. oc vcccccces 33,700 39 
Previous week .........+.+. 45,100 52 
WOME BOD osc bas ccc c cdeniwninn 45,200 52 
TWO VOGTE ABO oo ccccscscs 56,900 66 


NOTES 

Cary H. Bacon, grain dealer, has re- 
turned from an automobile trip in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Cc. L. Lyons, Jr., of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 

Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip in the East. 

I. J. Reck, of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, is making a business 
trip through the Southeast. 

A. B. Hammel, manager of the Tren- 
ton (Ill.) Milling Co., who has been con- 
fined in a hospital for some time by a 
serious illness, is gradually improving. 

Carl B. Mueller, New York, vice presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
visited the Valier & Spies Milling Cor- 
poration, member of this group, last 
week. ; 

P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 





eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, has returned from the East, 
where he attended the summer course 
for advanced executives given by the 
Harvard Business School, 


oS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour was very quiet last week, and 
little change was noted in prices. This 
is due, according to brokers, to the fact 
that buyers’ requirements are covered to 
the end of the year, and they are hoping 
that prices will work to a lower level. 
A few, however, purchased in a small 
way for future shipment, starting to 
even up on their earlier purchases, which 
are showing substantial price losses. 

Export demand was unusually quiet, 
Canadian mills still underselling local 
dealers. Exports to Europe were negli- 
gible, but a fair demand was noted in 
Latin America. 

Flour prices, Aug. 30: 


o— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.10 $7.25 $8.15 
95 per cent ...... 7.80 6.95 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 7.50 6.70 7.25 
GOB cas che cevscees 7.25 6.50 6.90 
i a. ere anes 6.15 6.25 
Second clear ..... ceee 5.45 5.55 


Semolina, 3%c Ib. 

Macaroni buyers were showing more 
interest in semolina than heretofore, but 
the market still was quiet and buying 
was mostly for 30- and 60-day require- 
ments. Most buyers are expecting lower 
prices. 

A total of 20,412 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Aug. 30, according to four of the 
leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,225 bags; 
Sagua, 510; Guantanamo, 460. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,036; Vera Cruz, 910; Ha- 
vana, 250. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 700; 
Cienfuegos, 250; Puerto Cortez, 250. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Colombia, 
3,250; Guayaquil, 2,977; Havana, 2,250; 
Puerto Limon, 2,025; Puerto Barrios, 1,- 
394; Santiago, 825; Panama City, 700; 
Colon, 500; Belize, 310; Puerto Cabello, 
250; La Guayra, 100; Livingston, 140; 
Puerto Castilla, 90; Cozumel, 20. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Aug. 30: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 50 Panama City ..1,736 
Arecibo ....... 60 Paranagua ..... 122 
EEE Fas tovad 310 Pernambuco ...2,000 
Bluefields ..... i . 2 ee 1,400 
Campeche ..... 100 Port au Prince.1,100 
Cape Haitien .. 90 Progreso ....... 1,075 
oo ere 500 Puerto Barrios.3,653 
Copenhagen ....3,450 Puerto Cabello... 250 
Cozumel ....... 20 Puerto Cabezas. 377 
PRORGGRG 2.4 <06 02 125 Puerto Castilla. 90 
Guantanamo ... 460 Pto. Colombia ..3,250 
Guayaquil ..... 2,777 Puerto. Cortez.. 500 
Havana ........ 8,421 Puerto Limon.. .2,025 
La Guayra ..... 100 Rio de Janeiro. 300 
Las Palmas ....7,318 Sagua ......... 510 
Livingston ..... 14 San Juan ...... 1,438 
Mayaguez ...... 100 San Pedro de 
NICUCBR ....2.0. 25 Macoris ...... 500 
QUES cc cccevcccs 200 Santiago ....... 3,339 

Vera Cruz ..... 1,150 


The rice market continued very dull. 
Receipts of rough picked up slightly 
toward the end of the week, but were 
far below those of a year ago. Sales 
were slow, due to the fact that buyers 
have an idea that prices will drop short- 
ly, but quotations showed strength and 
some advances over the virtually nomi- 
nal figures that have prevailed for some 
time. Sellers are firm in their views, and 
the result. is that buying is only of small 
lots for immediate delivery.. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted, Aug. 30: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 30 ........ 24,045 23,009 

Same period, 1927 ........ 141,221 24,287 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 30 ........ 11,706 15,993 

Same period, 1927 ........ 15,989 49,007 


September 5, 1923 





NOTES 


J. B. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., made a short business trip last week 
through eastern Louisiana and western 
and southwestern Mississippi. 


H. W. Foote, of the sales organiza- 
tion of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has 
returned from a business trip through. 
out the New Orleans territory. 

Peter Schmidt, of Schmidt & Com- 
pagno, flour brokers, enjoyed a vacation 
last week at Grand Isle, La., where surf 
bathing is attracting many visitors, 


oo 
HUTCHINSON 


Flour business held up well with cen- 
tral Kansas mills last week, some mills’ 
sales exceeding capacity several times 
Most sales were for delivery up to Dec. 
31, but specifications accompanied or 
followed immediately after some of the 
bookings. Directions were slightly freer 
but they are not coming as they should 
Small buyers who contracted their needs 
early in the crop are reluctant to give 
directions. Export business was dull. A 
small amount was sold to Amsterdam, 
however. Quotations, Sept. 1, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, $6.60 
bbl; straight, $6.10; first clear, $4.65, 


NOTES 


J. C. Regier, manager of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., with his 
family, is in Colorado for a vacation. 

Alvin Long, president of the Central 
Kansas Milling Co., has returned from 
Colorado, where he spent his vacation. 

_ The old plant of the Alexander Mill- 
ing Co., Winfield, is being dismantled, 
This mill was built 35 or 40 years ago in 
what is now the principal business dis- 
trict of Winfield. 

_More and better quality wheat is ar- 
riving here. Grain cut before the heavy 
rains is showing up with higher test 
weight and protein, and is finding a 
7 demand from mill buyers. Consid- 

e 


erable bleached, light test wheat is being 
received. 
oo 
WICHITA 


Flour trade last week was steady, al- 
though total sales were below capacity 
of mills. Shipping directions were some- 
what improved. 

There was an exceptionally strong de- 
mand for clear flour at high prices, rang- 
ing up to within $1.50 of short patent, 
which was quoted at $6.80 bbl, cotton 
98’s. There was virtually no export busi- 
ness. 

NOTES 

H. H. Cate, Texas representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., spent last 
week end at the mill. 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, are 
spending a brief vacation in San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. L. Hegler, southern Oklahoma rep- 
resentative of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., was at the office of the company 
here last week. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. has 
opened a branch warehouse at Desloge, 
Mo., the sixth distributing branch to be 
opened this year. 

C. L. Magee, division sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., re- 
turned last week from an extensive east- 
ern trip calling on the trade. 


oad 


SALINA 


Demand for flour was quiet last week, 
most of the current orders coming from 
the smaller bakers and jobbers. Mills 
were operating well, with shipping in- 
structions steady. Prices were wun- 
changed. Quotations, Aug. 30, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.80@6; 
straight grade, $5.70@5.85. 


NOTES 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a fortnight’s stay in the South. 

K. K. Smith, manager of the grain 
department of the Kimbell Milling Co» 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, visited Salina 
last week. He expected to visit other 
Kansas cities. 
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HOME MILLED PRICES 
STIFLE COMPETITION 


Importers Find Level of London Milled 
Flour Too Low—Native Product 
Cheapest in Two Years 


Lonnon, Ene. — Exceptionally low 
rices which recently have been accept- 
ed by London port mills for straight run 
four have made it practically impos- 
sible for importers to offer any competi- 
tion. There has been a steady decline 
in the price of home milled straight run 
since the middle of June, when it was 
quoted officially at 42s 6d per 280 lbs, 
equal to 38s, c.i.f.. The lowest point 
touched was equivalent to 27s 9d, c.i-f., 
the cheapest for more than two years. 
The lowest offers from Canadian mills 
have been about 4s above the price of 
home milled straight. Moreover, the 
prospects of bumper crops in Canada 
and the United States and an average 
crop on the Continent only add to the 
bad situation, since with cheap wheat 
the home mills will be able to produce 
a better grade of flour than heretofore. 
At present, however, the home mills 
are selling flour considerably below the 
price which the wheat market makes 
necessary. The reason for this action is 
not readily apparent, but presumably the 
practice was adopted in an effort to un- 
dersell competitors. The condition of 
the London market as regards wheat and 
flour is very unsatisfactory, and no busi- 
ness of any importance is likely to be 
done until more settled conditions pre- 
vail. 
oo 


DECLINE IN OATS PRICES 
RESULTS IN HEAVY LOSSES 


Lonpon, Enc.—The promise of cheap 
supplies of Canadian oats in Glasgow 
has led to price changes that will in- 
volve holders of stocks in losses esti- 
mated at £2@3 ton. Few imagined that 
a break in prices was possible at this 
time, and did not exercise a degree of 
caution as great as in wheat flour. In 
Ireland, old oats are being offered freely 
at 10@15s ton decline, and holders of 
stocks are becoming sellers. Mills, how- 
ever, are rather slow in responding to 
the cheap offers, in anticipation of the 
new crop in about four or five weeks. 
American rolled oats are offered at 
prices much ‘cheaper than those quoted 
by Irish mills. Meanwhile, Canadian 
tolled oats are not being offered freely 
and are dearer than American. Some 
parcels of Canadian oatmeal shipped to 
English and Scottish ports have met with 
such a poor demand that they are being 
transshipped to Ireland. 

oo > 
HOVIS, LTD., SCHOLARSHIPS 

Lonnon, Eno.—Hovis, Ltd., London, 
will provide £100 per year for bakery 
trade scholarships, to be administered by 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers and Confectioners. The national as- 
Sociation has always stressed the value 
of a technical education, in the belief 
that. baking should be regarded as a 
Science rather than a trade, and has al- 
teady distributed £900 in scholarships. 
The National Bakery School at the Bor- 
ough Polytechnic, London, is under the 
direction of the association. 

oes 
GERMAN MILL CHANGES HANDS 

Bertrx, Germany.—The majority of 
the shares of the Berliner Viktoriamiihle 
A-G, Berlin, have been transferred from 

Grands Moulins de Strassbourg, 
known as the Illkirch combine, to a syn- 


Market Conditions in the United Kingdom 


Giascow, Scottanp.—Doubtless importers and bakers are pleased to think 
that they bought flour so sparingly during the past few months, since the recent 
break has been severe, and wheat is now cheaper than at any time since the close 


of the war. 


that baking costs have advanced substantially. 


Bread, however, is not relatively so cheap, emphasizing the fact 


During war-time control, when 


home milled flour was supplied at the flat rate of 43s per 280 lbs, ex-mill, the 
United Kingdom had a 9d loaf and later a 912d one, whereas, though flour today 
is under 86s, bread stands at 9d per 4-lb loaf. The break in prices has caused a 
good deal of excitement, and there is a feeling that the wheat pool in Canada 
will not be able to handle the situation, although, in the light of the experience of 
1923, this is precisely the exigency with which the pool was created to cope. This 
fact is recognized in the markets, and great interest is being paid to the situation. 


SO OO OO OO OO OO OL SOL OO OLD 


dicate under the direction of the Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft, one of the largest 
German banks, together with R. Goden- 
heimer, consul general, and W. David, 
director. In some quarters it is sur- 
mised that this transfer will lead to a 
merger with the Grosseinkaufs-Gesell- 
schaft, Hamburg, but there has been no 
confirmation of this, and for the time 
being the mill is independent. 


oo 

HARVESTERS LEAVE FOR CANADA 

Lonpon, Eno.—Within the past two 
weeks about 10,000 workers have left for 
Canada to assist in harvesting the Do- 
minion grain crops, following the com- 
pletion of arrangements between the Ca- 
nadian government and the British min- 
istry of labor. The men were recruited 
from among the unemployed, the large 
majority being miners, and since more 
than the required number volunteered, 


only the most healthy were chosen. It 
is planned to have the workers remain 
in Canada after the harvest and, with 
the assistance of both governments, to 
receive farmer training. 


oS 
BELGIAN BLEACHING ORDER 
According to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce, a government 
order published in Moniteur Belge, Brus- 
sels, June 15, prohibits the manufacture, 
transportation and sale of bleached or 
artificially colored flour in Belgium. The 
order includes alimentary articles made 
from such flour. 
oS 
Until live stock numbers began to in- 
crease, the acreage of barley in Minne- 
sota was low. It passed the 1,000,000- 
acre mark in 1903, and, barring a tem- 
porary slump during the war, has main- 
tained a higher total since then, 














An Old-Time Water Mill on the Danube 








towns. ‘ 





rising and falling with the river. 


A MONG the direct descendants of the floating mills of ancient Rome 

is the crude water mill of the Danube shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Such mills once dotted the Danube, but have been largely 
replaced by the more efficient steam driven flour factories of the larger 


The mill barge and the pontoon are seen anchored in the stream, 

The current slowly revolves the broad, 

flat vanes of the great wheel, which generates from 20 to 25 h-p. The 

cleaning equipment of the average Danube water mill consists of a moni- 
tor, a disk separator and a smaller peeling machine. 

Among the disadvantages of these picturesque products of the past is 
their difficulty of approach, it being necessary to convey the grain to the 
barges by boat and to land the flour in a similar manner. In winter the 
mills are forced to suspend operation, floating cakes of ice which come 
down the Danube sometimes making it imperative to remove the mills 
themselves from their anchorage to save them from destruction. 

















MARKET CONDITIONS ARE | 
SOME BETTER IN HAMBURG 


Hampourc, Germany.—The conditions 
in the Hamburg flour market have been 
more active during recent weeks than 
for some time, with the activity inter- 
rupted frequently by sudden periods of 
weakness, due to favorable reports of the 
crops throughout Germany as well as in 
Canada and the United States. 

As a general rule early deliveries have 
been preferred, but later deliveries were 
by no means neglected. Contracts for 
prompt delivery have been few, and as 
bakers generally are not well supplied 
with stocks, it is apparent that constant 
buying will have to be continued for 
some time. Only the very cheapest par- 
cels have been sold, while offers made 
at market levels have scarcely found 
buyers, which would indicate that con- 
sumers have not yet gained confidence 
in the present price levels. 

At present, wheat flour is cheaper 
than rye flour, although new crop wheat 
is more expensive than new crop rye. 
A change is expected in this unusual 
situation when the new crop wheat be- 
gins to reach the market in larger quan- 
tities. The cutting of rye throughout 
Germany is nearly completed, and 
threshing has begun where weather con- 
ditions have not interrupted field work. 
New crop rye is now reaching the mills 
in a steady flow. Owing to considerably 
lower offers, some business in imported 
flour for August-September delivery has 
been done. F 

oo 
BREAD PRICES IN RUSSIA 

Lonvon, Enc.—According to the Lon- 
don Times, the Soviet authorities have 
decided to regulate food prices on a 
class basis, whereby factory workers will 
be able to obtain their wheat and rye 
bread at a cheaper rate than other citi- 
zens. Instructions have been issued that 
bread prices are to remain on the pres- 
ent level for the workers, but to be 
raised for others. 

The problem of securing regular sup- 
plies of grain is puzzling authorities at 
present, especially in regard to the 
Ukraine and North Caucasus. Mean- 
while at Moscow there is no white bread 
to be had, and all the public can obtain, 
after waiting in queues, is a poor, gray- 
ish loaf. It is said that the officials are 
consoling the people with the promise 
of arrivals of American flour. 

oo 
SWISS REDUCE PRICE OF GRAIN 

Zuricu, SwirzeRLanp.—The controlled 
price of grain in Switzerland, which re- 
mained practically unchanged since Sept. 
15, 1927, has been revised downward by 
the government, as a result of lower 
prices in the world grain markets. Ac- 
cordingly, No. 1 Manitoba wheat has 
been reduced to a price equal to $6.70 
per 100 kilos, against the former price 
of $7.25. In view of the lower price of 
wheat, the Swiss millers’ associations are 
negotiating with the government for per- 
mission to reduce the price of their prod- 
ucts proportionately. The Swiss grain 
crop is reported as excellent, both in 
quality and quantity. 

oo 
London Flour Arrivals 

Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
Week ending 








From— Aug. 10 Aug. 3 Aug. 12 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
BRMNND: id od vein vee 2,875 3,120 3,000 
BE 05 c wes 0.00092 nee ove 500 
Canada—Atlantic .... 10,125 9,200 2,625 
MIS 0.5.54 © 40% 0k 17;240 1,050 14,292 
pe errr tere 357 11,775 3,096 
ee ee 750 414 eee 
CHOMP WONe civics ctves 2,690 eae 1,525 
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TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour millers reported 
business quiet last week. Their plants 
were running steadily on contracts pre- 
viously made. Buyers were booking only 
for immediate requirements. Travel- 
ers are sending in a little mixed car 
business daily. In sympathy with the 
Winnipeg marget, prices declined 20c on 
Aug. 27, and have since held steady at 


this lower value. Quotations: 

Sept. 1 Aug. 25 
Top patent ........-+e06- $7.40 $7.60 
PACOME cccccccccccrccccece 7.16 7.35 
Second patent .........++- 6.80 7.00 
Export patent .........++. 6.60 6.80 
Pivet CORP .cccccccccsccce 5.70 5.90 
Graham flour .........++. 6.10 6.30 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.30 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft wheat 
flour is still out of line with springs, 
and buyers do not willingly pay asked 
prices. Sales last week were light, and 
production was limited. Prices were 
easier, but not appreciably changed. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: new crop 90 per 
cent winter patents, bulk, seaboard, $5 
bbl; Montreal, in secondhand bags, $5.20; 
Toronto, $5.10. 

Exporting.—Trading was limited, as 
prices were too high for buyers. Con- 
tinental Europe and some of the smaller 
markets booked small quantities of 
springs. The steadiest business now be- 
ing done is with the British West In- 
dies. Seaboard prices show little change, 
but on account of an increase in ocean 
freights for September, are Is higher. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: export spring pat- 
ents, jute, 338s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Lon- 
don basis, September seaboard. Buyers’ 
offers are about 2s 6d under this figure. 

Ontario winters are nominally worth 
35s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Glasgow basis, 
September seaboard. No business is 
reported. 

NOTES 


Prices for Canadian spring wheat are 
now back to the level of 1923. The last 
year before that when prices were as 
low as they are today was 19138. 


A monthly meeting of the executive 
committee of the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association was held on Aug. 
29 in Toronto. The business was of a 
routine nature. 


Financial houses in Toronto and Mont- 
real are offering to the public bonds of 
the Royal Exchange Building Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Winnipeg., which is to erect 
a large office building in Winnipeg for 
the wheat pool. 

F. J. Kennedy, special traveling rep- 
resentative of the Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has returned from Europe. He was ac- 
companied by his son, Judd Kennedy, 
who shortly is to enter the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Kingston. 

All the larger Canadian milling com- 
panies are represented at the Canadian 
National Exhibition, which is now open 


at Toronto, by exhibits of their various’ 


products, presenting quite an imposing 
display in the pure food building. 


A special notice advertisement in some 
of the Canadian local papers has given 
rise to a misunderstanding with regard 
to the flour mill of W. E. Treleaven, 
Lucknow, Ont. The impression is that 
this mill is for sale, while on the con- 
trary Mr. Treleaven is > ee | a con- 
siderable sum of money on improve- 


ments in his plant and expects when 


these are completed to have more capac- 
ity. He has no desire or intention to 
sell. 

R. Bouskill, superintendent miller of 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Ontario Millers Meet 


Toronto, Ont.—Winter wheat millers of Ontario were well represented at the 
annual general meeting of the Dominion Millers’ Association, held in Toronto 
on Aug. 30. The attendance was better than last year, those present being from 
all parts of the province where winter wheat milling is done. Interest in the pro- 
ceedings also showed a marked improvement, due in part to the fact that the 
directors had decided, when arranging the program, that all reports would be 
taken as read and the time thus saved devoted to discussion of topics of immediate 
and vital interest to the members. In passing, it may be said that the official 
reports thus summarily disposed of were all of a satisfactory nature. The treasurer’s 
report showed a cash balance to carry forward after all running expenses had been 
met, and with this addition, the surplus account shows a considerable balance to 
the credit of the association. 

One of the topics discussed was that of the farmers’ pool and its relations 
with the milling industry. Since the pool controls a considerable part of the wheat 
grown in this province and justly seeks to influence prices in an upward direction, 
these millers are naturally interested in its operations and policies. The general 
opinion is that in handling the crop of 1927 the pool did the milling industry a 
lot of harm by holding its prices above an export basis and in shipping wheat 
out of the country for storage when it was found that millers could not pay the 
pool price. Afterward, the wheat so handled had to be held for a long time at a 
considerable cost and was finally sold for less money than might have been ob- 
tained at home. To prevent a repetition of this sort of thing an understanding 
of some kind with the pool is now being sought, and it was stated on behalf of 
the latter that an arrangement satisfactory to the millers would be welcomed. 
Judging from this discussion and a subsequent resolution, the millers will insist 
on the price of wheat to Ontario mills being kept on the basis of export values. 
This is considered to be the only sound plan if the exporting trade in flour, which 
was so important in pre-pool days, is to continue. At the close of the discussion 
it was agreed that the association executive would interview the pool with a view 
to securing an assurance to the foregoing effect. 

Another matter that came in for a good deal of debate was a proposal that 
the winter wheat millers of Ontario should get together in company form or other 
feasible way for the purpose of eliminating from their business the cutthroat com- 
petition and price cutting that has been so greatly evident in recent years. Matters 
in this respect have come to such a pass that many country mills are being squeezed 
out altogether and the industry as a whole is showing a steady decline. Belief was 
expressed that this condition is unnecessary and may be corrected by judicious 
action on the part of the industry itself without doing any injustice to the public. 
A concrete proposal was put before the meeting and is referred to the executive 
committee for action. This proposal suggests a co-operative joint stock company 
to be owned and operated by the millers themselves and open to every miller who 
makes winter wheat flour, whether he belongs to the association or not. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: president, J. G. Wolverton, St. 
Mary’s; first vice president, W. E. Treleaven, Lucknow; second vice president, D. 
C. Thomson, Orilla; secretary-treasurer, C, B. Watts, Toronto. Executive com- 
mittee: T. L. Wood, Brantford; William Hollingshead, Dutton; G. E. Quance, 
Delhi; W. J. Kerr, Dundas; D. W. Rennie, Sarnia; R. A. Thompson, Lynden. 

After the meeting the members were entertained at dinner on the grounds 
of the Canadian National Exhibition, and later they witnessed the evening per- 
formance in front of the grand stand. The bag companies provided smokes and 
transportation to the exhibition grounds. 





Sask., is in Toronto. 


His trip here is 
one of vacation only, and is the first in 
many years. Mr, Bouskill is thoroughly 


NOTES 
J. W. Mitchell, grain merchant, Lon- 


westernized and seldom comes as far east 
as Toronto, although he has relatives 
and friends in the city and once knew 


it well. He is accompanied by his son, 
Gordon W. Bouskill, formerly of Omaha, 
Neb., and now a member of the staff of 
the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 


ooo 
WINNIPEG 


Flour demand last week was sufficient 
to keep mills operating steadily. Ex- 
port sales were not large, but there was 
some movement from Atlantic ports. 
Buyers are apparently holding off until 
the new crop reaches market in larger 
volume, in the hope that prices will 
break. A better demand has sprung up 
in western Canada, chiefly as the result 
of the heavy influx of harvest help, and 
domestic trade generally is better. In- 
quiries are coming from the Orient, but 
very little business has resulted to Ca- 
nadian mills. Prices are still on the old 
crop basis and show no change from 
the previous week. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Sept. 1, at $8.25 bbl, 
jute, seconds $7.65 and first clears $6.65; 
cottons, 15c more; Pacific Coast points, 
50c more. Second patents were quoted 
at $6.80, car lots, basis jute 98's. 


don, Eng., was in Winnipeg last week on 
his way west. 

Robert Lyall, member of the Mel- 
bourne Corn Exchange, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, visited the Winnipeg exchange re- 
cently. 


J. Watanabe, New York representa- 
tive of Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., 
flour importer, Tokyo, Japan, was here 
last week. 


John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., has returned from a short hol- 
iday in the East. 

oC]? 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour business remained 
very quiet last week. Prices were re- 
duced 20c on Aug. 27, but did not cause 
many new orders. Quotations, Sept. 1, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
top patent, $7.40 bbl; patents, $7.15; sec- 
ond patents, $6.80; export patents, $6.60. 
Winter wheat flour demand continued 
normal, prices being down to $6.10 bbl, 
secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points. Export conditions 
are much better, inquiries now arriving 
for October shipment. Freight rates are 
steady. 


* * 


J. M. Bruzek, manager of the Robin 
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Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., vis- 
ited his company’s Montreal office last 
week. 

<s! 


Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 





To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
De aciketeeéawheda: .. makaee 1,507 
ME wabeesbosan”' wacwss 60 
SES -Wddecatvdasve | *d¥ech> 20,292 
Belgium . 4,946,502 633 
PE tikes thACtenk). - . wtekée > 1,716 
DE cthevehsiahias Sas ax 17,200 
PE Secdebbcbsvetad —'" Caves. 300 
EE ee 48,361 
0 Ee 141,568 2,327 
Dy Sivviveses' “ Seees > "208 
Ree ee 34,550 14,023 
Czechoslovakia ...... = ...se. 15,905 
faa aaara 374,080 97,223 
Dominican Rep. .... 15,249 7,898 
ES Or a ae Se 176 
SS ern 49,157 100,839 
CE icttiserane ||, “athena 4,732 
ED 6 ob 9.4 63.65% 39,999 120,305 
TD: Thee sie 04 b ode cits 3,727,990 6,006 


French Africa ...... 
French Guiana ...... 
Véweebnes ee 3,725,626 439,822 
2,322,738 
tt bath ridedab tans 1,250 25,622 


MEE TL eee ee 


bania 


SE Sabet oh oukdee 0 19,937 1,932 
Algeria and Tunisia. . 
| Pree 6,000 14,064 
Mozambique ........ 33,224 1,614 
Netherlands ........ 
Dutch Guiana ....... 
Dutch East Indies .. 
Dutch West Indies .. 
Surinam 


Poland and Danzig.. ...... 35,307 
en. _ RTT y 7 
Azores and Madeira. 4,500 28,255 
SE ES “ectdass  <ueeee 2,299 
a 

SN Sib + $6 a9 0000 6.00 2,735 293 
Canary Islands ...... 
Other Spanish Africa 
WWOGOR. cccccictoccee 
SE, S.eRbAbemene cece 
A 
Venezuela .......... 
United Kingdom .... 
Irish Free State .... 
pS eee 
British India ....... 
| Neer 
British South Africa. 
British West Africa. . 
British Guiana ...... 
TRPMOD se ccccccewe 
SOMBIE cc cccvecccus 
eae 
Other Brit. W. Indies 
gp Ee 
a 


128,065 44,151 


RN th banat o oasine 2,200 20,647 
Newfoundland ...... 
re 
SY 0 648:04000.00100 


WOCAIS occscccccces 68,880,254 2,764,459 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 
to June 30, 1928: 

To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 


WOW TOS cidecstiws 46,646,330 2,267,581 
Philadelphia ........ 7,119,009 20,285 
eee 1,901,972 153,179 
TRISIROTO foc cccccse 10,503,910 12,665 
WEEE. “S esuccnedhces 2,539,313 310,749 
WOUNSOEEE owe viscoscis 169,720 =. veers 

ee 68,880,254 2,764,459 

oof 


Farming in Canada is a great game 
and a paying venture, according to Ing- 
vert Christensen, of Ballum, Denmark, 
speaking from 17 months’ experience 4s 
a farm hand in Quebec province. Dur- 
ing this period (at first knowing nothing 
of the English language and starting at 
$25 per month) he had his wages raised 
twice and had. saved $500 toward a farm 
of his own. “I found the farmers fair- 
minded and generous,” he said, “and not 
infrequently paying the immigrant hired 
man more than he is worth.” 
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Avoid Fads in Feeding Live 
Stock 


By E. F. Ferrin 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Minnesota 


UST as in every popular field of learning, fads are 
J common in live stock feeding. Whenever some new 

development in feeding knowledge is brought to 
light, the public, and sometimes the research workers 
in experiment stations, seize upon it and worry it 
around with arguments and disputes quite like a bunch 
of canines quarreling over a bone. Usually, the new 
jdea is overemphasized and magnified out of all pro- 
portion to its true bearing upon the whole subject of 
anima! feeding. In consequence, several years must 
elapse before the right value is placed upon the new 
discovery and its proper niche in nutrition is estab- 
lished. 

Scientific attention to the functions of the different 
ingredients of feeds for live stock is not yet a century 
old. Chemistry made possible the study of the pur- 
poses of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and mineral 
compounds in nourishing animals. When the propor- 
tions of these nutrients in feeds were determined, in- 
vestigators began to search out the facts concerning 
their relations to each other and the relative demands 
of animals for the different nutrients. They found a 
very big field of knowledge to be explored, so deep 
and complicated that only a beginning has thus far 
been made. 

Some of the factors in animal nutrition, for example 
the vitamins, have been very hard to separate, and 
it has not been possible to isolate and analyze them 
in feeds as can be done with the common nutrients. 
It is probable that there are other items of a similar 
nature yet to be discovered and their place in the 
whole scheme of nutrition established. One of the 
largest questions of the present day search is the 
amount of importance which should be given to these 
separate nutritional factors in determining a complete 
or adequate ration for farm animals. 

Why should nutritional problems continue to grow 
in importance when we are adding all the time to 
our knowledge in this line? Probably the main rea- 
son is the fact that animals are getting farther and 
farther away from natural conditions. We expect 
dairy cows to produce 15 times the amount of milk 
and butterfat that nature intended them to yield. Our 
beef animals are required to make the same weight 
in one year that under nature’s conditions took from 
two to three years’ time. Pigs are set to the task of 
increasing in weight five times as rapidly as when 
they roamed freely through the forests. Living under 
such high pressure, it is but logical that live stock 
Should show the effects, in spite of strenuous efforts 
to provide them with good rations and modern hous- 
ing conditions. 


Problems of Nutrition and Disease 


During the centuries since farm animals have been 
domesticated, oniy very minor improvements in their 
efliciency of digesting feeds have resulted. The ability 
to eat large quantities of feeds has been improved, but 
the digestive juices are the same as nature first sup- 
plied. True, there are instances of increased efficiency 
of digestive organs, such as the lengthening of the 
intestines of swine following domestication, but in 
comparison with the work required to be done, no 
considerable increase in the efficiency of operating 
the digestive laboratory has been accomplished. 

Breeding and selection for many generations may 
not have reduced the resistance of live stock to disease, 
but the density of population has enormously in- 
creased, giving diseases and parasites a splendid oppor- 
tunity to spread. The shipping of stock hundreds of 
miles within a country and the exchange of animals be- 
tween countries of the world has added greatly to the 
problems confronting veterinarians. Housing of stock, 
particularly dairy animals, has become very artificial, 
creasing the speed with which they are being taken 
away from natural conditions. All of these conditions, 
coupled with the greater efforts to secure high pro- 
duction of milk, meat, wool, and power in draft horses, 
have produced very serious problems of nutrition and 
disease. To solve these difficult questions it is neces- 
Sary that we see clearly the relative importance of 
each of the nutritional items involved and not go 
chasing rainbows and be lured on with false premises. 

The necessity for a supply of vitamins in rations 
for farm live stock is still a fairly new phase of nu- 
trition, but its proper significance is being determined. 
Instead of farm animals suffering often from a lack 
of vitamins, it is clear that this occurs only under a 
few conditions. When fed rations from a variety of 
Sources and not confined to one or two feeds, par- 





ticularly of the byproduct class, vitamin deficiencies 
are uncommon. Vitamin B is so widely distributed 
that a shortage of this factor can scarcely occur unless 
it is planned for. The feeding of yeast to hogs has 
not given beneficial results, considering its cost. Cat- 
tle, horses and sheep eat enough pasture grasses and 
hay to very largely eliminate all chance of vitamin 
A shortage, but hogs fed white corn for several weeks 
without pasture or alfalfa hay will suffer from a lack 
of this growth promoting vitamin. It is probable that 
farm animals can make up in their bodies from other 
sources the factor known as the C vitamin. At any 
rate, experiments show that they do not need to be 
artificially supplied with this dietary ingredient. The 
vitamin supplied by the short waves of sunlight is the 
one most apt to be needed by hogs and poultry. In 
the winter season these beneficial ‘rays are not as 
abundant as they are in summer, and the window 
glass shuts them out of buildings. Rickets in pigs 
and leg weakness of chicks can be prevented by sup- 
plying calcium and this vitamin, which is obtained 
from the direct sunshine, bright, leafy alfalfa hay, cod 
liver oil or other substances. The reproductive vitamin 
probably is plentiful in the feeds allowed live stock, 
and is not apt to run short unless conditions become 
much more unnatural than at present. So it seems 
that, instead of attributing most all of the nutritional 
ills of live stock to the possible lack of vitamins, this 
is, after all, a factor in but a few cases. We are get- 
ting beyond the rainbow chasing stage in the vitamin 
quest. 


Minerals and Their Functions 

More recently, minerals and their functions in nu- 
trition have occupied the center of the stage. As 
before, with other factors the importance of the sub- 
ject in relation to the whole field of nutrition probably 
has been overemphasized. Certainly larger quantities 
of mineral mixtures have been sold to farmers than 
many of them needed. No doubt most of them should 
be feeding a mineral mixture, but too many are ex- 
pecting the mineral elements to take the place of 
protein, good grain mixtures, treatment for diseases 
or parasites, or other necessary items left out of the 
line-up. A balance of emphasis upon a number of 
factors rather than too much attention to one alone 
will be the key to good results. 

Just how many ingredients should be included in 
a mineral mixture is a difficult question to answer. 
The crops grown in different localities vary in mineral 
content, and upon the same farm there are differences 
in the composition of feeds from one season to an- 
other. Iodine deficiencies occur on some farms at 
irregular intervals, as manifested by the production 
of hairless pigs or goiterous lambs, calves or colts. 
Sometimes there may be a shortage of iodine in the 
feeds, but not sufficient in amount to produce goiter, 
even though it may have a harmful effect upon the 
young animals. One of the certain things about min- 
eral mixtures is that it pays to include a small amount 
of potassium iodide, unless iodine is supplied to the 
animals in some other way. 

Calcium and phosphorus being the elements needed 
in largest amounts for bone building, they naturally 
are the foundation of a mineral mixture. Along with 
these the sodium and chlorine of common salt rank 
at the top, although animals frequently are supplied 
with salt separately. A difference of opinion exisis 
upon the advisability of adding other materials to the 
mixture. Charcoal in some cases has given good re- 
sults, and in others negative returns. Recently some 
beneficial effects from iron compounds have been re- 
corded, especially when small grains have been fed 
to hogs. For swine, manganese may be advisable and 
possibly copper. 

Just how complex a mineral mixture it may be 
advisable to feed to hogs is not yet known. Until 
more definite information is available, a conservative 
attitude is best. The purchase of high-priced mixtures, 
$8 to $10 per 100 Ibs, is questionable when simpler, 
high quality products may be bought for half the 
figures. 


Natural Conditions Advocated 


Instead of getting conditions more artificial, we 
should endeavor to keep live stock under as nearly 
natural conditions as possible. Extreme forcing of 
dairy cows for high production does not produce milk 
at an economical price. Heavy feeding of cattle, 
horses, hogs and sheep for exhibition purposes is 
costly, not only because of the expense for feed but 
on account of the shorter period of usefulness of the 
animal. There is no doubt that it pays to feed well 
and permit farm animals to make as rapid gains in 
weight as are economical, but both feast and famine 
conditions should be avoided. 

In Great Britain a method of raising pigs which 
has been taken up extensively the past few years is a 
back to nature plan. Instead of close housing, the 


brood sows are allowed to roam over large pastures, 
choosing their own locations among protecting trees 
to farrow and raise their litters. This is simply an 
illustration of the efforts made at varying times to 
simplify the problems that have been piling up be- 
cause of the complex conditions with which we have 
surrounded farm live stock. 

Therefore, it will help everybody who has these 
nutrition and disease problems of live stock to solve, 
if fads in feeding are avoided. A sensible, middle 
of the road attitude and openmindedness to new dis- 
coveries in nutrition will be more effective in getting 
results than a wild enthusiasm to put into practice 
every new theory as soon as it is announced. 


oo 


Weak Feeding Links 


Professor G. Bohstedt compares the feeding of 
farm animals to a chain in which the lack of vitamins 
A and D, the right kind and amount of minerals, are 
the weakest links. He says: 

Purely grain rations have either one or all of these 
weak links. All three might be lacking, and ordinarily 
there is a deficiency in minerals. A ration may have 
palatability, succulence, plenty of bulk and fiber and 
all of the essential feed elements, but if it is lacking 
in protein, mineral or vitamins A and D, it is not 
a complete ration. 

Protein is provided by alfalfa, clover or tankage. 
To supply vitamins A and D the feeding of yellow 


-corn, cod liver oil, and sun cured hay or alfalfa, is 


recommended. Minerals can be supplied by supple- 
menting the ration with calcium, phosphorus, salt and 
iodine. Three parts of calcium to two parts of phos- 
phorus is the right proportion of these two mineral 
elements in a ration. 

High protein mixtures should contain limestone, 
and those low in protein should be supplemented with 
bone meal or bone meal and limestone. Dealers should 
recommend at least 2 per cent phosphorus in all grain 
rations for hogs, in addition to the amount of this 
element already in the mixture. Its lack in a ration 
subjects animals to eye diseases and generally lowers 
their resistance, because without it the tissues of their 
bodies are weakened. 

The importance of feeding iodine in the ration is 
often overlooked. It has an apparent effect on the 
weight gain of pigs, as experiments at the University 
of Wisconsin show.—Grain Dealers Journal. 

oo SD 


Unsolved Feeding Problems 


We are still pretty much in the dark concerning 
a number of things about both feeds and feeding. 
Light will be brought where darkness now is, in two 
ways. First by taking the feedstuffs to pieces to 
find out what they are made of. Second by studying 
the hen until the processes by which she makes feed- 
stuffs over into eggs are fully understood. Taking the 
feedstuffs to pieces does not mean simply submitting 
them to ordinary analysis for the purposes of estab- 
lishing the percentages of proteins, minerals, carbo- 
hydrates and fats, but taking the immensely compli- 
cated proteins to pieces, and differentiating between 
the kinds that are necessary and therefore valuable and 
those which are not essential. It is only thus that we 
can come to a sound and substantial basis for compar- 
ing certain feeds.—Dr. William A. Lippincott, pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry, University of California, 

oO! 


Soy Bean Association Meeting 


InpIANAPOLIs, IND.—The time will come when soy 
beans will be used in the composition of every stock 
food, thus causing this product to be one of the fore- 
most in Indiana and Illinois, was the prediction of 
many growers, who gathered at La Fayette, Ind., on 
Aug. 16 for the annual meeting of the American Soy 
Bean Association. Among the speakers at the ban- 
quet were Wilfred Shaw, of the American Milling 
Co., Peoria, Ill., Frederick Wand, of the Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., and Roy Chasteen, of the Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind, 

oo > 


College Receives Farm as Gift 


The Michigan State College has received, ‘as a gift 
from W. K. Kellogg, food manufacturer, a farm at 
Augusta, Mich., where the college plans to do prac- 
tical research on the subject of feeds. One of the 
features of the farm is the poultry plant, with colony 
and laying houses of the latest design, and the college 
plans to use this for experimental problems. 

oo 

Many Russian peasants in northern Caucasus are 
being arrested for feeding their surplus grain to cattle 
rather than deliver it to the government. This region 
is one of the chief wheat growing districts, 
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BACKING AWAY FROM THE 
WHEAT 

Premiums on red wheat last week 
reached the highest point of the crop, 
36c over Chicago’ September, and are 
now regarded as being at a dangerous 
level. The time has now arrived when 
millers are definitely backing away from 
the wheat. Many of them will not pay 
this price. It has become a daily occur- 
rence for them to refuse to make pur- 
chases and to meet competitive bids. Al- 
though the crop may be short, they are 
willing to let the wheat go by and let 
somebody else have it if they want it. 

They can afford to do so. Many mill- 
ers have been gradually and unobtrusive- 
ly increasing their wheat stocks until 
they are now in a comparatively inde- 
pendent position, and can be rather in- 
different about further accumulations. 
They have their supplies for months 
ahead, frequently until the first of the 
year, possibly even beyond that, and at 
materially lower prices than at present 
prevail. This may seem remarkable in 
view of the light movement, but this 
immediate section is not the only one 
from which soft wheat may be had and 
the accumulation has been going on for 
some time. Millers have a way of not 
saying anything about such things until 
they are accomplished. 

These millers have been forehanded, 
and they now have their reward. They 
grasped and envisaged the situation long 
before it assumed actual shape, and took 
steps to meet it. In this connection it 
should not be overlooked that they real- 
ized from the beginning that their plants 
might not be operated as fully as in nor- 
mal years, and did not anticipate that 
this would be possible. In fact, the mills 
have not been operated so heavily as 
usual, and probably will not be. Opera- 
tion at less than full time does not bring 
dismay and defeat to them. Far from 
it. Operation at less than full time, a 
frank and complete recognition of the 
limitations of the situation, may indeed 
constitute, at the end of the year, the 
difference between profitable and un- 
profitable business. Many small mills 
will be closed altogether, and many oth- 
ers will be greatly restricted in what 
they can do. This makes a substantial 
cut in wheat requirements. 

It may take some time for this changed 
attitude in buying wheat to extend itself 
throughout the entire industry and to 
become general among millers and grain 
dealers, and it may require a little long- 
er for it to penetrate the consciousness 
of farmers and the holders of wheat, but 
if it continues and spreads from the 
start already made, the cumulative and 
ultimate effect may come not only as a 
surprise, but as little short of consterna- 
tion to holders and to those who bought 
at or near the top of the market. While 
it might not result in any debacle of 
wheat prices, or panic to sell, yet the 
premiums would inevitably decline in a 
narrowing market, with holders overtak- 
en with a desire to unload, and not find- 
ing it any too easy to discover ready 
buyers. 

Already there is ample evidence of 
wheat going begging for a purchaser. 
It has to search for a buyer and meets 
with several turndowns in the process. 
Of late, Toledo interests have frequently 
discontinued bidding on several days. A 
number of them issued no bids on Fri- 
day for over the week end and Laber 
Day. Inviting consignments, rather than 
making bids, has been resorted to. This 
is more or less significant, to those who 
read the action right. They are afraid 
of the thing, whatever it may be called. 
They do not want to be caught out on 
a limb with high cost wheat which they 
cannot sell at a profit. 
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Furthermore, wheat prices at Toledo 
last week reached a shipping basis from 
St. Louis for the first time in years. 
The writer is under the impression that 
this was the first time since the war, but 
has not verified it. In the old days it 
was not unusual, but quite common, for 
St. Louis to be sufficiently under To- 
ledo to permit purchasing there, although 
there was little or no occasion for doing 
so. The crop in this section was nearly 
always ample for requirements. Last 
crop there was the almost unheard of 
procedure of wheat being shipped from 
Ohio and Michigan to St. Louis, an out 
of line movement on which an effort was 
made to get milling-in-transit privileges. 

To be sure, the shipping basis was 
none too securely established and _ it 
might not require the movement of much 
wheat to upset it, but, in spite of an ad- 
vance of 10c at St. Louis in two days, 
it still held. This should certainly serve 
as a check on premiums, and make buy- 
ers cautious. It is not to be expected 
that more will be paid locally for wheat 
than it can be bought for from Missouri 
and Illinois. Besides, that is not the 
only place where soft wheat can be 
bought. All of which goes to show how 
wheat prices seek and tend to equalize 
themselves the country over, with only 
such differences as the cost of transpor- 
tation, freight rates, entail. 

While this is the most effective check 
to wheat prices, immediate in its opera- 
tion, there is another one no less opera- 
tive, and scarcely less effective, although 
it may take a little longer to register, 
and this is the reflection the cost of 
wheat must inescapably find in the price 
of flour. Millers are not magicians, in 
spite of an impression to the contrary, 
and they cannot pay fabulous prices for 
wheat, and still manage to go on buying 
it, regardless of what they can sell their 
flour for. That is where the last and 
final rub comes. The market for flour 
makes the market for wheat, and the 
price for both wheat and flour. The 
flour buyer is the one who makes the 
market and the price for wheat and 
flour. The consumer and what he will 
pay. 

Every soft wheat miller knows where 
the buyer stands, and what he can be 
persuaded to pay for flour. Every mill- 
er has got to adjust his operations to 
that demand. He has got to make flour 
at a price the buyer will pay. There 
may be a little leeway here and there, 
and quality counts to an extent and de- 
gree, but the leeway has its limits. 

The grower and merchandiser of 
wheat, as well as the miller, has to face 
this situation. Substitutes and blends in 
milling mixtures, when any particular 
kind of wheat gets too far out of line, 
will surely be used. That is the situation 
today. The writer does not possess any 
exact knowledge which would permit of 
an estimate of the extent to which they 
are being used, but it must be consider- 
able in the aggregate. He has even 
heard of one soft wheat miller farther 
south who has successfully used them for 
years, and his flour enjoys an excellent 
standing. 

On his part, the flour buyer has no 
grievance. The buyer gets what he pays 
for; he has no right to expect anything 
else. It is not in the book. If he ex- 
pects anything else, he should have his 
head examined; there is something wrong 
with his mentality. He is either a fool 
or a babe in the woods, innocent and in- 
experienced, and needs a guardian. Not 
that there is of necessity anything wrong 
with these substitute flours. Some of 
them may be, and are, very good flours, 
even though they do not have exactly 
the same character as pure soft winters. 
They may do; they are being made to do. 






But if they must be had, it is a good 
idea to buy them from soft wheat millers 
whose long experience has made them 
familiar with the distinctive character 
of soft wheat flour. It will be safer to 
buy them from some mill which also en- 
joys an unquestioned reputation for in- 
tegrity and skill in milling. These are 
days when the miller should get some 
recognition for past performance. 


oo > 
TOLEDO 
Events moved forward apace last 
week. Soft wheat premiums jumped. 


At that, Michigan millers are paying 
more than Toledo prices for wheat. 
Many are withdrawing from the market. 
The high bid was $1.484 bu, Toledo rate 
points, taking 28%2c rate to New York, 
36c over Chicago September. On that 
day, bids out of Toledo showed a range 
of 2%c. One grain firm which bid 
$1.454% did not get a single acceptance. 
It becomes a question of what is the use 
of bidding in such a mixed up mess. 
Receipts were larger, but it is probably 
not far wrong to say that not more than 
half of them, at the outside, are local 
soft wheat. 

Wheat Stocks.—The millers are now in 
a comfortable position in regard to 
wheat stocks. They are where they have 
not got to buy wheat, whatever the price. 
They have made ample provision for 
their trade. They are in a position to 
sell flour at a reasonable price. Sales 
are not exactly heavy, but some flour is 
being sold right along. Business is rath- 
er quiet, but as good as could be ex- 
pected in this unsettled condition. The 
wheat market has been nervous, and per- 
haps not so easy to characterize as is 
sometimes the case, but it appears to be 
marking time, awaiting the result of the 
heavier movement of spring wheat in the 
Northwest and Canada. 

At present levels, it is a little uncer- 
tain just how much hedging of wheat 
purchases may be done, and what this 
hedging pressure may amount to. It 
was reported that the Canadian wheat 
pool was selling futures on bulges, which 
seems like anticipated hedging of pur- 
chases of wheat yet to be made, and 
before the weight of the movement has 
registered its effect on the price. It 
looks like a good policy. Anyway, it is 
only natural that buyers should hold off 
for a time. Nobody, least of all the 
millers, wants them to get loaded up 
with high-priced flour. So far as soft 
wheat flour goes, there have probably 
been no heavy bookings, so there is a 
chance for business. There is no certain- 
ty that other than hand-to-mouth buying 
will prevail. 

Flour Prices. — Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Aug. 
31, at $6.75@7 bbl, local springs $6.25@ 
6.50, and local hard winters $5.75@6, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill, which prices 
are in line on all these grades and kinds 
of flour. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 129,750 86,165 66 

Previous week .. 118,830 74,751 63 

BORE SOO ccccses 57,300 40,568 70 

Two years ago... 52,410 37,430 71 

Three years ago. 71,010 49,077 70 
NOTES 


Francis B. Miller, Columbus, Ohio, has 
arranged to represent the Valier & Spies 
Milling Corporation, St. Louis, in east- 
ern Ohio and western West Virginia. 

The Dale (Ind.) Milling Co. has been 
incorporated, with $48,000 capital, and 
has taken over the property, including 
an elevator, of the Wallace Milling Co. 
at that point. 

The Mid-West Laboratories, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is now occupying its new 
building at 1299 Virginia Avenue, and 
L. M. Thomas, chemist, writes that he 
is gratified at the number of those who 
have called. 

The Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co. 
has advertised its 500-bbl mill with ele- 
vator for sale or for lease. The mill is 
not being operated. It was erected by 


the Burrall Construction Co., Chicago, 
and was equipped by the Great Western 
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Mfg. Co., and is in condition to gring 
hard winter wheat. 


H. M. Snare, who was for a time con. 
nected with the Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now associated with the 
Bob White Flour Mills, Kingfisher, Okla, 
operated under lease by the Burrus jp- 
terests, Fort Worth, Texas. 


The plant at Circleville, Ohio, former- 
ly operated as the Circleville Milling Co, 
but the name of which has been changed 
several times since then, and which has 
been on the market for a long time, js 
reported as having been sold to the Lon- 
don Mill Co. 


Parties looking for seed wheat are re- 
quested to get in touch with the Ohio 
Seed Improvement Association, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, the Farm 
Bureau Federation Service Co., Colum- 
bus, the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, or the Ohio Farm Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Defiance. 

ovo 


ATLANTA 


Although flour business is fairly satis- 
factory, demand has been declining since 
the early part of August. A few orders 
are being booked by both bakers and 
jobbers for current or near future re- 
quirements, and present indications are 
that business will continue on the same 
basis during September. Shipping direc- 
tions are active, and movement of flour 
in this district is heavier than in several 
weeks. 

Soft wheat mills have been slowly in- 
creasing their production schedules, and 
output is now considerably larger than 
it was a month ago. Demand for soft 
wheat flour is better than in several 
weeks, although but few orders are being 
booked for advance wants. With the 
exception of soft winters, prices have 
shown comparatively few changes re- 
cently. 

Quotations, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter wheat 
short patent $6.80@7 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, straight patent $6.35@ 
6.60; soft wheat short patent $7.85@8, 
standard patent $7.35@7.60, straight pat- 
ent $6.85@7, fancy clears $6.55@6.75, 
second clears $6.35@6.55; spring wheat 
short patent $7.70@7.90, standard patent 
$7.40@7.60, straight patent $7.25@7.50. 


NOTES 


Brant Holme, manager of the Ware 
Shoals, S. C., branch for the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., was in Atlanta last week. 

C. R. Heaney was a recent visitor in 
the Southeast in the interests of the 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, of which 
he is sales manager. 


Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is making a trip 
through the southeastern territory, call- 
ing on the mill’s connections. 


Storms in the Southeast during Au- 
gust, following in the wake of hurricanes 
in the extreme southeastern part of that 
section, have caused great damage to 
crops. Officials of the various state ag- 
ricultural departments in the affected 
area place the damage at $1,000,000, the 
corn crop being an especially heavy suf- 
ferer. 

oo 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour business was fairly active last 
week. Prices seem to have touched bot- 
tom. While not showing an immediate 
tendency to seek higher levels, they are 
firm and millers are offering no conces- 
sions. Just now, they are concerned 
with shipping instructions, and are meet- 
ing with some success. 

Some soft wheat flour millers reported 
sales, with buyers still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, but becoming more inter- 
ested in prices. Some advance bookings 
were made, but the volume was not large. 
Judging from the hard wheat flour busi- 
ness last week, the buyers have their cur 
rent needs cared for, and little business 
was done, Shipping instructions ar¢ 
rather slow. Some export trade is com- 
ing from Central America, but other ex 
port buyers are cautious. 

Quotations, Indianapolis, Sept. 1, 140 
Ib jutes: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6, first cleat 
$4.75@5.25; hard winter short patent 96 
@6.50, straight $5@5.50, first clear $4.50 
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@5; spring first patent $6@6.50, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear $5.50 

H NOTES 

The Harris:Grain Co., Pendleton, Ind., 
has filed papers evidencing contemplated 
dissolution. 

For the first time in history, Indiana 
js harvesting less soft wheat than hard. 
Farmers, consequently, have failed to 
profit by the premium soft wheat is 
bringing over hard. If the condition 
persists, soft wheat millers will go out 
of business in this state. This is the 
way the wheat situation in Indiana is 
sized up by B. B. Benner, secretary- 
treasurer of the Central States Soft 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

oof] 


NASHVILLE 


There was some increase last week in 
the bookings of new sales of flour by 
southeastern flour mills, although busi- 
ness continued to run materially below 
the capacity of the mills. Trading was 
largely on a current basis, buyers mani- 
festing no interest in large operations. 
The situation appears to be healthy and 
satisfactory to both the mills and the 
buyers, with little inclination to bring 
pressure for any change. 

Purchases continue chiefly in moderate 
quantities of 500 bbls or less, with buy- 
ers occasionally coming in for lots of 
1,000 bbls. Specifications on contracts 
are fairly good, and shipments have been 
about keeping pace with production. De- 
liveries are mainly for 60 days. Wheat 
is the key to the situation, and with a 
steady tone to prices, it is believed that 
trade will continue healthy. 

Flour prices remained firm last week 
at soft winter wheat mills. Wheat was 
sharply higher, but mills did not change 
prices, being inclined to move either up 
or down slowly. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.50@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@ 
1.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$5.75@6.25. 

Minnesota and western flours ruled 
firm last week, though quotations re- 
mained about unchanged. Rehandlers 
made fair sales, most of them in small 
lots. Quotations, Sept. 1: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $7.50@8 bbl; standard patent 
25@50c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent $7@7.50, straights 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 142,020 79,895 56 


Previous week .. 136,620 86,079 63 


Year ago ....... 144,720 101,530 70 
Two years ago... 151,920 101,452 67 
Three years ago. 163,320 115,467 71 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business showed considerable 
improvement last week, and gives prom- 
ise of continuing to gain. Shipping was 
heavy, and export trade good for the 
season. Demand was well distributed. 
Quotations, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat, best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; 
- clears in jute, $6.50; second clears, 


NOTES 


John Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, has returned, with his 
wife, from a month’s visit at Harbor 
Point, Mich. 

Austin Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., and son, Austin, Jr., who has been 
m camp at Culver during the summer, 
motored to Ramona Park, Mich., to join 
Mrs. Igleheart, and will remain until 
Sept. 10. 

ot 


NORFOLK 


The market underwent a rather sharp 
change last week, with winter wheat 
flours higher and Kansas and Oklahoma 

Ts very low. North Carolina mills 
apparently are using the latter, at very 

Ww prices. Quotations, Aug. 31: north- 
Western spring patents $7.15@7.75 bbl, 
Second patents $6.65@7; winter patents 
$6. 7.25, second patents $6.65@6.80; 
Kansas and Oklahoma patents $5.85@ 
6.10, second patents $5.70@6; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $5.50@5.90. 
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CHICAGO 


The first three weeks in August were 
satisfactory to local mill branch offices 
and other distributors, so far as volume 
was concerned. Hard winters were sold 
in generous amounts, and there were also 
some good bookings of springs and soft 
winters made. In the last week in Aug- 
ust, however, market conditions were not 
so favorable, as buyers seemed to think 
present levels would not hold, and pre- 
ferred to wait. Users of hard winter 
flour are well supplied for present needs, 
but there is still much flour to be sold 
here, and many large orders are pending. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A few sales of 
spring wheat flour in round lots were 
made last .week, but 5,000-bbl orders 
were few. Most of the business done 
was in 1,000-bbl lots and less, bookings 
being fairly numerous. Mill representa- 
tives report many orders pending, but 
they and the buyers are unable to agree 
on a satisfactory basis. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The large sales 
of hard winters are over for the present. 
Most buyers have their requirements well 
taken care of, and those who have not 
are only taking moderate amounts. Busi- 
ness last week was mainly in small lots. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 

Soft Winter Flouwr.—Michigan mills 
are holding prices very firmly. They are 
doing some business, but prices are 50 
@60c over what Pacific Coast mills are 
asking; consequently, the latter are get- 
ting a good share of the business. Last 
week fair sales of soft winters were 
made. Some Michigan flour was dis- 
posed of, but mostly in one or two car 
lots. Pacific Coast and Illinois and Mis- 
souri mills secured orders through their 
representatives, ranging from 500 to 5,- 
000 bbls, from pie and cracker bakers 
and jobbers. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 1, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes: new crop spring top 
patent $5.90@6.70 bbl, standard patent 
$5.60@6.35, first clear $5.10@5.55, second 
clear $4@4.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.55@6.25, 95 per cent patent $5.20@ 
5.80, straight $5@5.50, first clear $4.50@ 
4.85; soft winter short patent $6.10@ 
7.30, standard patent $5.75@6.60, 
straight $5.60@6.30, first clear $5@5.25. 

Durum.—Business in semolinas was 
quiet, and confined to scattered small 
lots. Buyers do not consider present 
prices attractive enough. They are now 
about as low as last fall, but buyers 
point to the difference in premiums and 
options, and feel that levels will go low- 
er. On Sept. 1, No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 314¢c; No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum 
patent, 3c; special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 36-Bept. 1... dacvscece 34,170 85 
Previous week ............ 34,046 85 
WOOF GRO cc cccicccvescsces 37,000 92 
PW FORTS ABO osccicccrvee 38,000 95 


NOTES 


O. W. Randolph, of the Randolph 
Drier Co., Toledo, Ohio, spent a few days 
in Chicago last week. 

J. J. Crawford, Rockford, a represen- 
tative of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
was in Chicago last week. 

L. A. Harrington, of the John Strong 
Co., millers, South Rockwood, Mich., 
called on the trade here Aug. 28. 

Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Bertley 
Co., millfeeds, is motoring with his fam- 
ily through Canada and the East. 

L. L. Breitenbaugh, assistant sales 
manager for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., visited the trade here on Aug. 
30. ‘ 

John Morris, vice president of and 


Correspon@ent at Milwaukee 








wheat buyer for the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, 
Aug. 29. 

Arthur Hartwell, of the wheat de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago on his 
return from Buffalo. 

A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
stopped in Chicago on his return from a 
vacation trip with his family. 

C. S. Darling, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, is spending a 
two weeks’ vacation by motoring through 
the lake regions of Minnesota. 

Jack Faulds, president of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., will return this 
week from a vacation trip to Canada. 
He was accompanied by his wife. 

A. L. Stanchfield, millfeed, Minneapo- 
lis, was in Chicago last week. He had 
been visiting in Michigan, and expected 
to stop at Kansas City on his way home. 

Clarence Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., has returned from an east- 
ern business trip. L. E. Harper, for- 
merly with the Ralston Purina Co., is 
now in charge of the field force of the 
Hales & Hunter Co. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards were 27,500 
bbls on Sept. 1, according to Frank C. 
Sickinger, official Board of Trade in- 
spector. This compares with 25,100 bbls 
on Aug. 1, and 29,300 on Sept. 1, 1927. 

L. W. Back, secretary for the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn., visited 
Ernest G. Dahl, his concern’s Chicago 
representative, last week. Mr. Back, ac- 
companied by his family, has been on a 
vacation, motoring through Wisconsin, 
and also spent some days in Chicago and 
adjacent points visiting relatives. 

Charles Mueller, manager of the Chi- 
eago Bakers’ Buying Association, has 
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returned from a two weeks’ vacation, 
which he spent motoring through Canada 
and the East. Herman Andler, presi- 
cent of the association, will sail from 
Europe, Sept. 6, after spending four 
months visiting in various continental 
countries. 


Dr. H. E. Van Norman, president of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, re- 
turned to Chicago recently from a two 
months’ European trip. He was chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
International Dairy Congress held in 
London, and also spent some time on 
the Continent studying dairy conditions 
there. Dr. Van Norman inspected three 
or four large co-operative companies in 
Scotland and Ireland, and was greatly 
impressed with their enormous baking 
establishments, which are among the 
largest in the world. 


oo! 


MILWAUKEE 


The advance in cash wheat prices last 
week brought some of the small buyers 
into the flour market, but otherwise there 
was an unusual lack of interest. Ordi- 
narily, by Sept. 1, many of the larger 
customers have anticipated their needs 
some distance ahead, but this has not oc- 
curred this year. The waiting attitude 
has resulted in some pressure on the part 
of mills, with a consequent widening of 
asking limits. There is no particular de- 
moralization of prices, but some interests 
are reported as making very attractive 
offers in order to put business on their 
books. Quotations, Sept. 1: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.10@ 
6.60 bbl, straight $5.60@6.40, first clear 
$4.75@4.90 and second clear $3.95@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Efforts to book hard winter patents 
encountered considerable resistance, be- 
cause of the uncertainty in the trend of 
prices. Much of the business has been 
of a consumptive character, and no large 
lots are reported. None of the larger 
customers have covered forward require- 
ments to the same extent as normally, 
but are expected to do so shortly. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1: fancy brands hard win- 
ter patent $5.75@6.15 bbl, straight $5.60 
@5.95, and first clear $4.40@4.85, in 98- 
Ib cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

‘ oo 

Purchases of American goods in Ice- 
land, consisting mostly of foodstuffs, 
reach an annual total value of $10 per 
capita. 
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Census Report on Fiour Output 

The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for June are revised to include reports received since the 
preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

The 1,041 mills reporting in July (134 of which were idle) produced 91.4 per cent of 
the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. The 1,056 
mills reporting in June produced 91.8 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 


The wheat ground averaged 278.5 lbs per barrel of flour in July, 278.9 in June, 278.3 
in May, 278.4 in April, 278 in March, 278.2 in February, 277.9 in January, 276.8 in Decem- 
ber, 276.6 in November, 276.2 in October, 275.8 in September, 275.1 in August, and 275.7 
in July. , 


The offal reported amounted to 81.8 Ibs per barrel of flour in July, 83 in June, 82 in 
May, 82 in April, 81.8 in March, 82 in February, 81.5 in January, 80.7 in December, 80.4 
in November, 80.1 in October, 79.6 in September, 79.2 in August, and 79.7 in July. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





Production————,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
Ee 1,041 38,930,739 8,386,012 685,800,238 658,077 51.0 
SOMO ccc ccnss 1,056 35,632,659 7,664,926 636,307,910 665,263 44.3 
SPT 1,061 39,909,608 8,604,473 705,781,241 667,699 49.6 
BEE cocccese 1,059 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 60.6 
March ....... 1,058 44,748,245 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 55.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 53.4 
November ... 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 58.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... 1,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
July ose J 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
June 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May .. eee 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 51.8 
AOOR sc cctose 38,028,208 8,305,525 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
March 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 50.3 
February .... 1,051 36,568,551 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 968 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
—— Production——, Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
FAP 34,793,884 7,481,949 621,578,176 279.0 83.1 636,481 45.2 
May ........ 38,918,498 8,390,583 688,321,907 278.3 82.0 641,422 50.3 
pC eerie 37,951,414 8.178.157 670,581,884 278.4 82.0 637.954 51.3 
MAPOR 660.00 43,444,939 9,377,293 767,247,782 278.0 $1.9 640,277 54.2 
February .... 39,802,618 8,587,349 703,087,710 278.1 81.9 637,693 56. 
January ..... 41,051,878 8,843,641 719,039,729 278.5 81.3 637,223 65.5 
1927— 
DOOR occsoce 37,179,452 8,088,249 641,731,870 275.8 79.3 633,696 49.1 
March ...... 39,854,599 8,721,390 683,589,395 274.2 78.4 635,489 50.9 
February .... 35,784,626 7,852,965 610,198,808 273.4 77.7 633,957 53.9 


*These mills produced approximately 90.3 per cent of the total wheat flour (114,689,930 
bbls) reported at the biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business fell to very low figures 
last week.* Almost nowhere in the trade 
was any degree of satisfaction expressed 
over the volume, and brokers who had 
been making excellent sales reported al- 
most a complete cessation of business. 
The fluctuations of the market were 
doubtless a primary cause, since buyers 
have been trying to average their pur- 
chase prices, but with the rapid changes 
in wheat were uncertain just what levels 
to seek. Their ideas have been so per- 
sistently below those of mills that “25@ 
30c too high” has become the stock an- 
swer every time price is mentioned, and 
no matter how much the market was off 
last week, buyers were just a little ahead 
of it on the downturn, The weather was 
also a factor in the general apathy, as 
at least two days were too warm for 
any one to be interested in buying, un- 
less there was a pressing need for flour. 
Since previous bookings had taken care 
of current needs, there was no necessity 
for active interest. Many members of 
the trade left the city until after the 
holiday. 

Price Range.—Prices covered a rather 
narrow range, since buyers were not suf- 
ficiently anxious to purchase to force a 
mill to make concessions, Kansas flours 
were an exception, since the better 
grades were held firmly, while those not 
ranking so high could be purchased at 
considerably lower levels. This distinc- 
tion between southwestern flours of a 
single grade is so marked as to need 
almost two separate price ranges. 

Low grade flours were still high in 
price. It was reported that they were 
offered a little more freely last week, but 
the well-known brands here held firm, 
which is expected to continue until ship- 
ments of patents are more free. 

Soft Wéinters.—Eastern soft winters 
were not sold very freely. Many brokers 
reported they had none to offer, while 
Ohio flours were so high as to be prac- 
tically out of the market. Pacific Coast 
grades continued to be offered freely, 
but interest in these also fell off. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 1, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents, $6.55@ 
7.10 bbl, standard patents $6.15@6.45, 
clears $5.85@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6@6.60, straights $5.60@6.20; soft 
winter straights, $5.90@6.40. 


NOTES 

William Storts, of Edward Flash & 
Co., veteran cottonseed oil dealer, well 
known on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, died on Aug. 27. 

John G. Nelson, of the export depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co.’s New 
York office, is spending a week at his 
new home on Shelter Island. 

E. P. Mitchell, regional vice president 
in New York for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was called to Kansas 
City rather suddenly last week by illness 
in his family. 

The New York Bakers’ Association 
will hold its first annual “Get-together 
Clambake” at Batavia, N. Y., Sept. 12. 
Plans indicate that it will be a very en- 
joyable affair. 

J. A. Lenhardt, Inc., representing the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
New York, moved its offices on Sept. 
1 to room 2616 in the French Building, 
551 Fifth Avenue. 


William Turner and Douglas Williams, 
of Liverpool, Eng., who are investigat- 
ing grain markets here, were introduced 
on the Produce Exchange last week by 
H. W. Gladwin, of Holt & Co. 

On Aug. 31, the Panama Rail Road 
purchased 1,200 sacks hard winter wheat 
flour, for shipment about Oct..1, from 
J. A. Lenhardt, Inc., at $5.05. The high- 





est mill offer was $6.75, and 15 mills 
competed for the business. 


H. J. W. Phillips, who was formerly 
in the grain business in London, but has 
spent about two years in Argentina, ar- 
rived in New York last week and left 
almost immediately for Winnipeg. 


A final plan has been adopted for 
trading in unlisted securities on the New 
York Produce Exchange. The floor has 
been chalked off preparatory to laying 
out the space, and it is expected that 
trading will begin on Oct. 1. The most 
recent sale in exchange memberships was 
at $16,500. 

The advance of nearly 10 points in the 
stock of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., on 
Aug. 30, attracted considerable attention 
here. In view of a very similar rise in 
National Biscuit, there were rumors of a 
possible merger of the two. It was said 
that there is no such development in 
sight, but no reason was given for the 
advance of the stock. 


W. S. Allen, export manager for the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, who 
had been visiting in New York, left on 
Aug. 29, in response to a call from 
Rochester, Minn. W. H. Irvine, assist- 
ant to the president of the mill, was 
operated on for a brain tumor at the 
Mayo Clinic a short time ago, and after 
progressing satisfactorily, was reported 
in a dangerous condition. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Aug. 25, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, fell off slightly from the high 
mark of the previous one. The largest 
shipment was 12,000 bbls to Alexandria; 
the others were all less than 10,000-bbl 
lots, the greater part going to Mediter- 
ranean ports. Total figures were 64,181 
bbls. Wheat clearances were 1,099,101 
bus. 

The August golf party of the Bakers 
Club, Inc., was held at the Fresh Mead- 
ow Country Club, Aug. 22, through the 
courtesy of Benjamin Titman. About 
45 to 50 bakers .played golf, and some 
60 stayed for dinner. Although the 
weather was inclement, every one seemed 
to have had a good time. The winners: 
class A, Ralph D. Ward, Donald Ram- 
say and Raymond Kilthau; class B, W. 
J. Eisner, R. E. Wells and Charles 
Schmidt; class C, James Wilde, Jr., C. 
B. Latendorf and C. Leslie Lowes; class 
D, C. B. Comstock, W. A. Cook and 
Benjamin Titman. The next golf party 
will be held, through the courtesy of 
C. R. Rinehart, at the Baltusrol (N. J.) 
Golf Club on Sept. 18. 


oo SD 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was firmer than wheat last week. 
There was more pressure to sell the lat- 
ter, but the trade is well stocked on 
flour. Mills appear to be much more 
interested in receiving shipping direc- 
tions than in making new sales. Trading 
was confined principally to car lots of 
standard spring patent at $6.15@6.40 
bbl, cotton, and near-by soft winter 
straight at $5.25@5.60, bulk, the extreme 
price of the latter being evidently based 
on packing in buyers’ small sacks. Hard 
winter standards were also steadier, al- 
though rarely wanted at $5.90@6.15, cot- 
ton, with extra fine quality occasionally 
commanding a premium over the outside 
figure. Some of the near-by mills are 
experiencing difficulty in procuring satis- 
factory wheat, while others are more or 
less handicapped by an oversupply of 
feed. With Baltimore wheat, about 20c 
under Toledo, the near-by mills are en- 
joying practically a monopoly of the 
trade in these parts on soft winter flour. 

Closing pricés, Sept. 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
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wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.65@6.90, standard patent $6.15 
@6.40; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.65, straight $5.90@6.15; soft winter 


Short patent (near-by)  $6.10@6.35, 
Straight (near-by) $5.50@5.75. 
NOTES 


J. H. Myers, grain dealer, Shenandoah 
Junction, Va., visited this market last 
week, 


Blanchard Randall, Jr., of Gill & Fish- 
er, grain exporters, is on a vacation with 
his family in Michigan. 

Fire, caused by defective wiring, re- 
cently damaged the plant of the Climax 
Roller Mills, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Millfeed receipts in August were 1,399 
tons, last year 1,301. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 were 8,446 tons, last 
year 7,632. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, who, with his wife and 
daughter, sailed for Europe about a 
month ago on the Minnetonka, was due 
home on Sept. 2. 


Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat so far this season have been 1,236,- 
938 bus; for same period last year, 1,- 
265,703. Range of prices last week, $1.05 
@1.32%; year ago, $1.26@1.36%2. 

Wheat receipts in August were 4,182,- 
704 bus, last year 3,205,816; exports, 1,- 
317,203, last year 2,202,459. Receipts of 
flour in August were 87,523 bbls, against 
130,491 a year ago; exports 6,707, against 
71,111. 

J. Murdoch Dennis and Harry J. Cril- 
ley, president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of Dennis & Co., Inc., grain com- 
mission and forwarding, called on some 
of their Virginia friends, Sept. 2, by air- 
plane. 

Stuart Egerton, of Egerton Bros., 
wholesale grocers and flour distributors, 
and J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers 
& Son, flour jobbers, have returned from 
their summer’s outing, spent at Eagles- 
mere, Pa. 

Flour receipts from Jan. 1 to Sept. 1 
were 628,211 bbls, against 795,602 last 
year; exports 73,158, against 307,029. 
Grain receipts were 16,938,775 bus, last 


year 18,645,101; exports 14,080,396, 
against 17,661,739 last year. 
oo 
PITTSBURGH 


With the prospect of a three-day holi- 
day, there was not much activity in the 
flour market last week, most of the buy- 
ing being confined to small lots for im- 
mediate needs, The larger bakers were 
not interested to any extent. Mills hope 
that from now on there will be a firmer 
price trend. 

Only nominal sales of spring wheat 
flour were made, and shipping directions 
decreased. Sales of hard winter flour 
declined, especially in the city. Flour 
men who cover the urban sections of 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
reported that business was better than 
for some time. Industrial conditions in 
those sections are showing marked signs 
of improvement. Sales of clears were 
light, with only small lot buying of soft 
winter. Semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. The market was inactive. 

Quotations, Aug. 31: spring wheat 
short patent $6.50@7.25 bbl, standard 
patent $6@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $6@ 
6.50, clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter low 
protein standard patent, $5.50@5.75; soft 
winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


Fire of unknown origin recently dam- 
aged the plant of the Saeger Milling 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Jacob D. Kuhns, president of the 
Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, Pa., 
was killed Aug. 21, when struck by an 
automobile while crossing the street. 

Russel Cline has been made head of 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) sales agency of 
the National Biscuit Co., succeeding 
Harry Crandall, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Washington, D. C., branch. 

A. B. Galbraith, of the Huntingdon 
(Pa.) Milling Co., is taking treatments 
at a Philadelphia hospital for a can- 
cerous growth in his throat. His son, 
R. H. Galbraith, is in charge of the mill. 


The annual outing of the employees of 
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Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh bakers 
was held at Daniels Farm, north of 
Pittsburgh, on Aug. 25. More than 1,209 
were present. Gustave Braun was gen. 
eral chairman and Louis Braun vic5 
chairman of the arrangements committee, 
ad 


PHILADELPHIA 


There were few developments in the 
flour market last week, and no important 
change in prices. Supplies of new flour 
arriving are light, though some occa- 
sional sales of Kansas were reported, 
Buyers generally refuse to operate, ex- 
cept for actual needs, and are awaiting 
developments in the movement of new 
spring wheat flours. 

Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, Sept. 1; 
spring first patent (old) $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
standard patent (old) $7@7.35, first 
clear (old) $6.40@6.65; hard winter 
short patent (new) $6.50@7, straight 
(new) $6.25@6.50; soft winter straight 
(new), $5.75@6.75. 

* . 

Fred Burrall, director of sales for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 


Mills Co., was a _ recent visitor on 
*change. 
<_< 
BUFFALO 


The trade refused to follow the ad- 
vanced flour market last week. ‘There 
was a noticeable let-up in sales, as buy- 
ers apparently awaited the after Labor 
Day market. Patents and clears ad- 
vanced, and at the close were 10c higher 
than at the previous week’s close. Ship- 
ping directions continued good. Mill 
production dropped six points to 75 per 
cent of capacity. Export business was 
less active, and no change is looked for 
until the northwestern movement gets 
fully under way. 

Kansas mill representatives also ad- 
vanced prices 10@20c, and met with a 
stiff resistance. According to all reports, 
there still are a number of sales to be 
made, but buyers demand prices that 
prevailed four weeks ago. 

Quotations, Sept. 1, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.25@7.30 bbl, 
standard patents $6.75@6.95, first clears 
$6@6.25, fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kan- 
sas first patents, new crop, $6.80@7.10; 
second patents, $6@6.30; No. 2 semolina, 
854c lb, bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotation, Sept. 1: spring 
patents $7.45@8 bbl, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 255,500 191,520 75 
Previous week .. 255,500 207,280 81 
Year ago ....... 253,000 201,905 80 
Two years ago... 238,000 185,748 78 
Three years ago. 238,000 169,841 71 

od 

BOSTON 


There was no improvement in demand 
for flour last week. While the range of 
prices asked showed no material change, 
there was more of a disposition shown 
to make concessions from open quota- 
tions. Stocks carried by the local trade, 
as well as those in other distributing 
points in New England, are moderate 
and less than a month ago, but apparent- 
ly are ample to meet all pressing needs. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, Boston points, on Sept. 1: 
spring pve, special $7.50@7.75 bbl, 
standard patents $6.50@7.65, first clears 
$6.35@6.70; hard winter patents, $6.40 
@6.75; soft winter patents $6.50@7.40, 
straight $6.35@6.50, clear $6.20@6.40. 


NOTES 

Estimated stocks of unsold flour in 
Boston Sept. 1 were 31,352 bbls, com- 
pared with 32,560 on Aug. 1 and 26,215 
a year ago. — 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour at Bos- 
ton via the Panama Canal during August 
totaled 6,200 bbls, compared with 11,400 
in July and 3,275 in August, 1927. At 
rivals were all in sacks. 

August receipts of flour in Boston 
were 138,225 bbls, compared with 112,800 
in August, 1927. Wheat arrivals were 
35,000 bus, compared with 30,675 for the 
corresponding month of last year, and 
millfeed receipts were 20 tons, compared 
with 138 a year ago. 
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SEATTLE 


There was a fair volume of flour sales 
to bakers in north coast territory last 
week, but some of the larger bakers 
have not yet bought for future require- 
ments. Sales were about evenly divided 
between blue-stem and spring patents. 
The smaller bakers have not bought as 

erally as the large, but are gradually 
coming into the market and taking ad- 
vantage of low priced offers. 

Comparatively small shipments of flour 
to north and south Atlantic seaboard 
markets are misleading as to the volume 
of sales, which have been considerable, 
as there have been some long time con- 
tracts made with buyers there. The 
same is true as to business with the cen- 
tral western and southeastern states. 
Buyers want to book as far ahead as 
April shipment and some mills have done 
so, but other mills have refused to book 
beyond December, as the farmers are 
not selling and the mills fear high pre- 
miums on soft winter wheats. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Aug. 31: family 
short patent, $6.70@7.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour, $5.10@5.40, 98’s; 
standard patents, $5.80@6.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $5.85@6.50. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $7.30@8.15; Montana, 
$6.35@7.55. 

Export Trade.—There has been a very 
considerable volume of flour sold to the 
Orient but at extremely low prices. 
Some mills have refused to book at the 
low bids made, but others have booked 
to capacity for 30 to 60 days or longer. 
North China has been the principal buy- 
er. Hongkong’s quotations last week 
were: Canadian flour, $5.35, c.i.f; Aus- 
tralian $6, Shanghai $5.50, while the more 
conservative mills quoted $5.85@5.90, and 
the sales made were at a materially 
lower level. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 46,800 36,052 77 
Previous week .. 46,800 29,976 64 
Te MBO fs ccsce 46,800 37,160 79 
Two years ago... 52,800 28,297 69 
Three years ago. 52,800 30,779 58 
Four years ago.. 52,800 28,415 53 
Five years ago... 52,800 43,891 83 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 26-Sept. 1.. 57,000 53,128 93 

Previous week .. 57,000 48,487 85 

Year ago ....... 57,000 34,989 61 

Two years ago... 57,000 38,483 68 

Three years ago. 57,000 28,450 50 

Four years ago.. 57,000 6,126 10 

Five years ago... 57,000 25,643 45 
NOTES 


The Pacific Foreign Trade Council will 
hold a convention at Los Angeles, Sept. 
18-21. 

The 100-bbl mill of the Scio (Oregon) 
Mill & Elevator Co. burned last week. 
Estimated loss was $50,000. 

W. A. Kearns, Seattle representative 
for H. W. Collins, grain, and the Col- 
lins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, has 

n transferred to Portland. 

The first meeting of the Washington 
Flour Club after summer adjournment 
will be held at Seattle, Sept. 7. Officers 
for the coming year will be elected at 
the meeting. 

Out-of-town millers in Seattle last 
Week included E. H. Leonard, president 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., and B. G. Leitch, export manager 
vad a Terminal Flour Mills Co., Port- 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
Ports from Seattle and Tacoma in Au- 





gust: to New York, 2,630 bbls; Boston, 
1,755; Philadelphia, 1,200; Baltimore, 
250; Charleston, 7,360; Houston, 250; 
San Francisco, 17,400; Los Angeles, 17,- 
670; San Diego, 735. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Aug. 1-27: to Hongkong, 34,685 
bbls; Tientsin, 4,800; Shanghai, 2,190; 
Taku Bar, 1,250; Amoy, 7,500; Dutch 
East Indies, 5,335; Manila, 23,495; Cebu, 
8,000; Zamboanga, 625; Lloilo 10,840; 
Glasgow, 2,985; Avonmouth, 180; Am- 
sterdam, 2,245; Liverpool, 190; Ham- 
burg, 2,413; South America, 22,410; Ha- 
waii, 5,330. 

<“sSS! 


PORTLAND 


Another decline of 20c in family flour 
occurred early last week, but prices on 
bakers’. grades were unchanged. There 
was no improvement in the condition of 
the market. Bakers and other large 
buyers are waiting for prices to settle 
to a steady basis, and in the meantime 
are purchasing only for immediate needs. 
List prices at the close of the week were 
$6.90 bbl for family patents, $7.05 for 
hard wheat seconds and $6.45 for blue- 
stem seconds in straight cars. 

A moderate amount of oriental busi- 
ness was done at cheap prices, some as 
low as $4.50 bbl. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Awe, DEORE: Zocccccsecnss 15,177 41 
Previous week ............ 14,231 38 
WORF OBO .ccccccsvccsscces 24,918 40 
TWO FORTS OHO occeccccses 24,362 39 
Three years ago .......... 22,365 36 
Four years ago ......... *.. 36,795 59 
Five years a@gO .......e508 37,639 60 


NOTES 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Sept. 1 
was 2,836,458 bus, a decrease of 267,733 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
3,487,512 bus. 

Wheat exports in August were 2,614,- 
594 bus, compared with 1,082,466 in July 
and 4,448,849 in August, 1927. Wheat 
shipments last week were 31,833 bus to 
Japan, 37,333 to Peru, 74,666 to the 
United Kingdom, 19,040 to Germany, 
74,666 to Holland and 294,933 for orders. 

William Wright, for seven years in 
charge of the Portland office of Henry 
Collins, grain dealer, Pendleton, Oregon, 
has purchased an interest in the S. E. 
Mikkelson Grain Co. Inc, Portland 
dealer and jobber. W. A. Kearns has 
been transferred from the Collins office 
at Seattle to this city. 

Flour exports from Portland in Au- 
gust were 39,111 bbls, compared with 
20,048 in July and 35,980 in August, 
1927. Shipments last week were 4,500 
bbls to China, 589 to Peru, 1,422 to Bo- 
livia, 957 to Chile, 11,285 to the Philip- 
pines, 28 to Holland, 3,920 bags to gulf 
ports and 14,730 to Atlantic ports. 

The plant of the Scio (Oregon) Mill 
& Elevator Co. burned on Aug. 30 with 
a loss of about $50,000. Insurance of 
$30,000 was carried. The resident man- 
ager of the company is J. D. Densmore. 
The mill was erected in 1892, and wheth- 
er it will be rebuilt is not yet decided. 
Efforts to combat the fire were ham- 
pered, all water pipes being inside the 
building. 

J. M. LownsDAte. 
oo D> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices were steady last week, 
with the exception of Montana patents, 
which advanced slightly, due to higher 
premiums. Northern blue-stems show in- 
dications of advancing, due to scarcity. 
North coast mills will probably be forced 


to use more Turkey wheats in their 
blends during the coming year in order 
to keep prices down to a competitive 
basis with Utah and Idaho hard wheat 
flours. New crop sales have improved, 
and bakers, generally, are showing more 
inclination to buy their requirements for 
the next six months. 

Quotations, Aug. 31, basis cotton 98's, 
carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms: Idaho family patents, $6.20 
@6.40 bbl; Montana family patents, $6.70 
@6.90; Montana hard wheat patents $7 
@7.25, clears $6.20@6.40; Kansas pat- 
ents, $6.30@6.50; Dakota top patents, $8 
@8.50; Idaho hard wheat patents, $6.10 
@6.30; Oregon-Washington blue-stem 
patents, $6.20@6.50; northern straight 
grades, $5.90@6.20; California pastry, 


$5.50@5.70; California blue-stem pat- 
ents, $6.50@6.70. 
<_< 
OGDEN 


Activity developed in the Ogden flour 
market last week. Ogden millers re- 
ceived numerous orders from southeast- 
ern states, and demand increased also 
from Pacific Coast areas. Soft white 
wheat flours were sought especially, the 
demand being such as to advance differ- 
entials between these and hard wheat 
flours. Shipping instructions were ex- 
tensive and mills reported that reserve 
stocks had declined during the week. 
Utah and Idaho demand was slightly be- 
low normal. 

All Ogden mills are operating at full 
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capacity, and the smaller mills of Utah 
and southern Idaho are operating at 
about 60 per cent. Marketing of grain 
has been heavy enough so that all mills 
now have sufficient stocks to continue 
active operations, despite the general 
tendency to place grain in storage in- 
stead of selling. 

Advances of 40c bbl were made in quo- 
tations to dealers of southeastern states, 
offers (all in 98-Ib cotton bags) being 
on the following basis: high patents, 
$7.40@7.80 bbl; straights, $6.35@6.70 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
Quotations were lowered 20c bbl in the 
intermountain territory, offers to Utah 
and Idaho dealers being: family patents, 
$6.30@6.80 bbl; second patents, $6.70@ 
6.80; straights, $5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. To California buyers, the quo- 
tations were unchanged, as follows: first 
patents, $6.45@6.60 bbl; second patents, 
$6.60@6.75; straights, $6.10@6.50, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. 


oof! 


The first shipment of wheat—201,132 
bus—from Montreal to Spain left there 
recently. Wheat shipments to foreign 
countries last year totaled 118,227,726 
bus from Montreal, but not a single 
bushel was exported to Spain among the 
17 countries to which grain was con- 
signed. This is said to be the first ship- 
ment of grain ever made to Spain from 
Montreal. 
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Protein Analysis in the Northwest 


From the Northwestern National Bank Review 


HE Minnesota state grain protein 
laboratory is now completing a state- 
wide survey of Minnesota, the third 
annual survey of this character, and on 
Aug. 27 results were tabulated for 216 
elevator stations, or about two thirds of 
the total number in the state, all of 
which will be included in the final re- 
port. The average for the 216 stations 
was 12.25 per cent protein content. As 
numerous samples from each station are 
received and tested separately in order 
to reach an average for each vicinity, 
this result represents the analysis of 
about 2,000 samples. Last year the pro- 
tein average for 5,010 cars Minnesota 
wheat bought in Minneapolis was 11.50 
per cent. Buyers at elevator stations in 
Minnesota and county agents are noti- 
fied by the grain investigation depart- 
ment of the average results obtained 
from preliminary tests, each for his own 
particular territory. Aside from this, 
buyers here and in other northwestern 
states have their own records as to the 
protein content of wheat that has been 
grown in their locality, and they receive 
exact reports when shipments are sent to 
terminals. They are thus enabled to re- 
flect the average premium for the station 
back to the farmer. Every car of wheat 
offered for sale at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth is inspected for protein at the state 
laboratories from samples received in 
advance of the arrival of the car. Be- 
fore it is ground into flour, however, a 
car of wheat commonly receives three, 
four, and perhaps more, protein tests; 
the shipper may have had a preliminary 
test, the state department test is com- 
pulsory, the commission house repeats 
the process, and invariably the miller. 
A farmer may, of course, ship his own 
grain to Minneapolis or Duluth and re- 
ceive payment on the exact protein test. 
A year during which northwestern 
wheat generally has a high protein con- 
tent may bring little extra return to pro- 
ducers, since competition of this point is 
thereby weakened. Another minimizing 
factor may be a great rush of grain to 
market. Much thought has been given to 
the matter of paying for each load of 
wheat on an exact protein basis when it 
is delivered at the country elevator, and 
many conferences have been held on the 
subject, but so far no practical means 
have been suggested. So far as making 
a test in the elevator driveway is con- 
cerned, this is impossible. The grain 
buyer is not a chemist, and he has no 
laboratory at his elevator; even so, a 
single test would take half an hour or 
more. 


What the rush season means may be 
guessed by the fact that in September, 
1927, chemists at the state protein lab- 
oratory in Minneapolis tested 27,000 
samples, and these were samples of car- 
loads and not of wagon or truck load 
lots. This might mean something like 
500,000 chemical tests in one rush month 
if each farmer’s load were tested for 
protein. In a general way, premiums 
received at terminals are now reflected 
back to farmers by the establishment of 
an average for each station,’subject to 
change if the quality of shipments from 
that point improves or deteriorates as 
the season advances. 

A plan which has been tried out by 
some line companies and farmers’ or- 
ganizations has been to give the farmer a 
storage ticket for his grain, take a sam- 
ple of the load and send the sample to 
a laboratory for a test, fixing the price 
later, the storage ticket and the sample 
being identified by the same number. If 
several or many loads are delivered by 
the same farmer, as is probably the case, 
a composite: sample may be taken and 
the transaction further simplified. In 
some cases, if the farmer desires, he is 
paid in cash on the basis of grade, and 
when the premium indicated by the sub- 
sequent laboratory test is determined a 
“protein check” is issued in his favor. 

In connection with the foregoing and 
emphasizing the position of Minneapolis 
as pre-eminently a sample grain market, 
there was instituted on Aug. 6 a change 
in the time-honored method of reporting 
closing cash wheat prices solely by 
grades, by reporting sales on the protein 
as well as the grade basis. In recent 
years an approximation of this has been 
the reflection of quality within the grades 
themselves, as, “ordinary to good,” “good 
to choice,” “choice to fancy.” Indicat- 
ing the influence of protein on prices, 
ears of No. 3 dark northern, because of 
their relatively high protein, are often 
reported to have been sold at higher 
prices than cars of No. 1 dark northern. 
Protein has always been a factor in pur- 
chases by millers, but only in late years 
has flour been manufactured so com- 
pletely on a scientific laboratory basis. 
To some extent the change has been due 
to demands from bakers. The Ameri- 
can family has come to depend more 
fully on bakers’ bread, and bakers simul- 
taneously have assumed more and more 
extensively the role of large manufac- 
turers. With these developments there 
has come the necessity of a more uni- 
form, dependable output. 
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CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago.—Bran was much easier last 
week, due mainly to freer offerings, es- 
pecially from the Southwest, and less 
active demand. Standard middlings were 
not as weak as bran, and there was 
some call for them, but mostly for near- 
by shipment. Flour middlings were quite 
firm, and moved the best, although of- 
ferings were tighter. Red dog was about 
unchanged in price and rather slow. On 
Sept. 1 spring bran was quoted at $26 
ton, hard winter bran $26, standard mid- 
dlings $26.50@27, flour middlings $32.50 
@33 and red dog $41@43. 


Milwaukee.—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week. The tightness which 
prevailed in the immediate shipment sit- 
uation has been relieved by the enlarged 
production. Receipts were only 80 tons, 
against 1,490 in the previous week, and 
1,190 a year ago. Shipments were 1,360 
tons, against 1,550 in the previous week, 
and 2,683 a year ago. Quotations, Sept. 
1: spring bran $25.50@26 ton, winter 
bran $26.20@26.80, standard middlings 
$26.50@27, flour middlings $31.50@82.50, 
and red dog $41@42, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St, Lowis—Gray shorts were scarce 
and in good demand last week, with in- 
sufficient offerings for all bids. Bran, 
however, was in little demand, and offer- 
ings light. Prices were steady to strong, 
particularly for shorts. Most business 
was for prompt shipment, as stocks are 
low and the trade generally is not in- 
terested in future bookings. Quotations, 
Sept. 1: soft winter bran $26@26.75 ton, 
hard winter bran $25.25@25.50, and gray 
shorts $34@34.75. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis —Millfeed production con- 
tinues light, on account of a lack of 
shipping directions for flour. City mills 
claim to have their surplus contracted 
for up to and including December, based 
on present percentage of output. Con- 
sequently, they are holding their asking 
prices firm, and do not anticipate lower 
levels unless mill operations are ‘in- 
creased materially. Interior mills, how- 
ever, are not so well situated. They have 
feed to offer for both prompt and de- 
ferred deliveries, so that jobbers are able 
to quote country bran at a substantial 
discount under the price city mills ask. 
Meantime, inquiry is light, and confined 
largely to single car lots. Neither mix- 
ers nor speculative buyers temporarily 
are interested. They are still confident 
that lower levels will obtain before win- 
ter buying sets in. Some city mills are 
still behind on deliveries against old con- 
tracts, while jobbers report inability to 
get shipping directions against Septem- 
ber sales. City mills quote bran at $25 
ton, standard middlings $25@25.50, flour 
middlings $32@34.50, red dog $42@43, 
wheat mixed feed $27@33.50, and rye 
middlings $23.50@24, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 5 Year ago 
dienes adres $22.50@23.00 $.....@26.00 
Stand, middlings.. 24.50@25.00 31.50@32.00 


Flour middlings... 30.00@31.00 37.00@38.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 39.00@42.00 44.00@45.50 


Bran 


Duluth—Inquiry for bran and mid- 
dlings continued last week. Buyers mani- 
fested anxiety to secure supplies, and 
in cases advanced bids on themselves in 
the hope that mills would book them. 
They indicated interest in both prompt 
and deferred shipment, but with mills 
sold ahead they were unable to take on 
the many requests. 


Great Falis.—Millfeed was a little 
easier last week, with a fair demand for 
near-by shipment. There was consider- 
able inquiry for deferred shipment, but 
bookings were light. Quotations, car 
lots, 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., mill: middlings, 
$28 ton; mixed feed, $26; bran, $26. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—There were freer offer- 
ings of bran last week, and demand 
showed no sign of improvement. The re- 
sult was a very weak market for this 
feed. Shorts were somewhat strong, al- 
though there are indications that their 
strength will be short-lived. Offerings 
were slightly larger. There was little 
demand for future delivery although 
mills would probably be willing sellers 
at present prices. With old crop corn 
as high as it is, the spot price of shorts 
may be justified, but buyers believe that 
corn prices soon will drop to much lower 
levels. Quotations, Sept. 1: bran, $23.50 
@24 ton; brown shorts, $30@30.50; gray 
shorts, $31.75@32.25. 


A tchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed, es- 
pecially bran, was lower last week. Sales 
of bran were reported as low as $24 ton 
and mill-run bran at $27, while shorts 
sold freely at $33. The trade seems to 
be holding off, hoping for lower prices. 
One very discouraging factor in the sit- 
uation is the tendency of many mills to 
obtain immediate orders for flour by 
sharp discounts in millfeeds. 


Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed was 
strong last week, particularly for gray 
shorts. Mills were not pushing sales, 
preferring to store against winter needs 
to selling at figures below their ideas. 
Demand from the mixed car trade is 
keeping stocks low. Quotations, Sept. 1, 
Kansas City basis: bran, $24 ton; mill- 
run, $29; gray shorts, $32.50. 


Salina.—Feed turned stronger last 
week, all grades advancing about $1. 
Demand for mixed car lots was especial- 
ly keen. Quotations, Aug. 30, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $24.50@25.50 ton; 
mill-run, $27@28; gray shorts, $29@31. 

Wichita—Demand for both bran and 
shorts was extremely heavy last week, 
and mills found it difficult to supply their 
established trade. Shorts were in the 
greater demand. Quotations, sacked, 


a> 


Aug. 31: bran, $1.25 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.40. 


Oklahoma City.—Millfeed was very 
strong last week, mills being unable to 
supply demand outside of the state. The 
local trade is being taken care of in 
mixed car lots. 


Omaha.—Production of millfeed last 
week was large. Offerings were liberal 
and demand slow. Bran declined about 
$1, while shorts and middlings advanced 
$1@1.50. Quotations, car lots, Aug. 31: 
bran, standard $23.50 ton, pure $24; 
wheat shorts, $31.50; gray shorts, 
$32.50; flour middlings, $34.50; red dog, 
$41.50; ton lots, $3 more; mixed cars, 
flour and feed, 50c more. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Toledo.—Millfeed is neither weak nor 
strong, but holding its own, at previous 
levels, without notable change in demand 
or price. There is a wide spread in bran, 
due to one miller having found it pos- 
sible to mark up his price. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted, Aug. 31, at 
$28.50@32 ton, mixed feed $30.50@33, 
and middlings $33@34, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo or mill. 


Indianapolis.—Millfeed was quiet last 
week. Virtually all feeds except stand- 
ard middlings were very slow, and de- 
mand for the latter was only fair. Or- 
ders. were for immediate consumption. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: spring bran, $27@ 
29 ton; hard winter bran, $26@28; flour 
middlings, $82@34; red dog, $40@42. 

Evansville —Millfeed was much strong- 
er than usual last week, local demand 
being good and shipping heavy. Prices, 
however, remain unchanged. Shipping 
instructions were general. Quotations, 
Sept. 1: bran, $32 ton; mixed feed, $37; 
shorts, $39.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta—Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, with few orders for 
other than current or near future wants. 
Directions were fairly good, and move- 
ment more active. Some orders for bran 
were reported up to 60 days. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure wheat 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $34 ton, for lat- 
er delivery $30; gray shorts, $42; brown 
shorts, $41; red dog, $52. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed market was firm 
last week, but demand was slow. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 31: red dog, $48@49 ton; 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Wednesday, Sept. 5, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


° Chicago 
Grins WEAR 626626 eaveve ee @ 26.00 $ 
PETG WIMES? DEER accicce seses @ 26.00 
Soft winter bran ....... @ 





Flour middlingst ....... 32.50@33.00 


Minneapolis 


26.50@27.00 25.00 @25.50 
32.00 @34.50 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 


- @25.00 $23.50@24.00 $.....@..... $31.50@32.00 
o BD. cess eeeee@..... 25.25@25.50 coos Do cece 
« @. ces seeee@..... 26.00@26.75 32.00@32.50 


30.00 @30.50 
31.75 @32.25 


cece e Docsee voces SS. 
34.00@34.75 38.50@39.00 
were Meveee 


a rere or 41.00@43.00 42.00 @43.00 ¢ cee oP edees seees @47.50 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Oe ee $.....@28.50 $.....@..... $32.50@33.00 $32.00@33.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... even’ ‘Levee ++++@33.00 32.00@33.00 .....@..... 
Bott Witter OTER .ci cies scene See ro Serre -++».@33.50 32.50@33.50 27.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... @ 28.50 ~ Ser 32.50@33.00 32.00@33.00 31.00@34.00 
DEORE TAIBGHMGST 6006056. scene @ 37.50 — see: 37.50@38.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Se EE acd vat Secu caeew Ss0as ol eh eer oeee+@48.50 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

OME Ninawa sivas Besese @30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@43.00 

DP EEOR co ccicnccoe aceon @ 29.00 «e+e @31.00 TTeh Frere 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Tuesday, Sept. 4, 


{Fort William basis. 


and on the cor- 


responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
ME caused bet sc 95s-008 $28.00 $23.00@23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 23.50@24.00 
MEMBGTIE 08 ci cisé andi 35.50 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 29.00@30.00 
Be OE in avecves scene wd 47.00 39.00@40.00 
MEIBGE FO0E cecnesccecs 37.00 25.50@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 45.00@45.50 
ee eee 36.50 32.50@33.00 
DEMERS” 2 sis ccces vie 44.50 32.50@33.50 
GN ib a weeded twee 55.00 51.00@52.00 

Duluth— 

i. ERR ER ETE CCE 28.50 23.50@24.50 
PE, kn ete 466.0.0 37.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 38.00 27.00@28.00 
MOG TERE swe cvvsesaees 49.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
Bram ...ccecsscccceess 39.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ........ 38.50 28.00@29.00 
GEA GROEte™ . os scscese 40.50 30.00@30.50 
COME DOOR 60.0 0s sedi 12.50 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 34.00@35.00 

Buffalo— 
eer 32.00 28.00@28.50 
Ee POT 31.50 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... 40.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 45.50 36.00@37.00 
Saree 45.50 36.00@37.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.50 28.00@29.00 
| RS ee eee 47.50 47.00@47.50 

*Boston. tChicago. 





Kansas City— 1927 1928 
ee WHOM ei seccacuete $28.50 $23.50@24.00 
BOOM. weiss sess seecceses See 23.50 @ 24.00 
Brown shorts ........ 37.50 27.50@29.00 
> 39.50 29.50@30.50 
Se MD SN hav beds 6s 47.00 40.00@41.00 

Philadelphia— 

Wemeee, BOOM. ocedcce es 37.00 32.00@32.50 
oe 36.00 31.50@32.00 
oo oo eee 35.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 43.50 32.00@32.50 
OS BO rere 54.50 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 52.00 40.00@44.50 
Milwaukee— 
.. Re 26.20 @ 26.80 
, tS ee 25.50 @ 26.00 
Middlings ...... 26.50 @ 27.00 
Flour middlings 31.50 @32.50 
Red dog ....... 41.00 @ 42.00 
Bere errr eee 23.00 @ 24.00 
Cottonseed meal 34.00 @ 45.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 27.50 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed® .......... 44.50 43.00@43.50 

Cae a Oe ee 32.60 .....@39.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
MEONDEN 6 5 ccaccércee $8.30 
ee a, MOTEL OTE CT 7.00 9.10 
i Os mobieey binte bias a 7.50 
pT ee 8.90 9.70 
pi ere eee 5.70 6.50 
| ETT eT Ce sao 4.70 
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flour middlings, $35@36; standard miq- 
dlings, $832@33; standard bran, $29@39, 

Nashville—Millfeed was in better de- 
mand last week. Running time at mills 
has not been as great as last year, and 
most mills are disposing of output satis- 
factorily. Market ruled steady. Quo. 
tations, Sept. 1: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$27@30 ton; standard middlings, $31@34. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for mill- 
feed was fair last week, mostly for cur- 
rent or near future purposes. There was 
no improvement in foreign inquiry, and 
exports were negligible. Quotations, 
Aug. 30: wheat bran, $1.58 per 100 lbs; 
shorts, $1.88. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—Demand for domestic wheat 
feeds was quiet last week. At the close, 
middlings and mixed feeds were lower, 
Other feeds were quiet, with the market 
tending downward. Good. pasturage was 
reported throughout New England. No 
interest was shown in wheat feeds for 
deferred shipment. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points: spring bran, $32.50@33 ton; hard 
winter bran, $33; soft winter bran, 
$33.50; standard middlings, $32.50@33; 
flour middlings, $37.50@38; mixed feed, 
$36@41; red dog, $48.50; stock feed, $42. 
Canadian pure bran and middlings were 
offered freely, with little demand, and 
prices 50c@$1 under those for the do- 
mestic product. 


Buffalo.—Millfeed was very quiet last 
week, and prices continued practically 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 1: spring 
bran, $28.50 ton; standard middlings, 
$28.50; red dog, $44.50; heavy mixed 
feeds, $39.50; flour middlings, $37.50@ 
40. 


Baltimore.—Light feed was lower and 
heavy steady to firmer last week, with 
demand meager. Quotations, Sept. 1, 
basis prompt and deferred shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $31.50@31.75 
ton; soft winter bran, $32@382.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $32; flour middlings, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $47.50. 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
were light last week, and the market 
ruled firm under a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $31.50@32.50 ton; hard _ winter 
bran, $31.50@32.50; soft winter bran, 
$33.50@34.50; standard middlings, $32@ 
33; flour middlings, $37@45; red dog, 
$47.50@48.50. 

Pittsburgh.—Unsettled conditions pre- 
vailed in millfeed last week. Light sales 
were reported, with buyers inclined to 
take on as small lots as possible. Offer- 
ings were moderate. Quotations, Aug. 
81: standard middlings, $30.50@31 ton; 
flour middlings, $36.50@37.50; spring 
wheat bran, $30.50@31; red dog, }46@ 
47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—Millfeed prices have declined 
about $6 in the last fortnight. Demand 
is lacking, and some mills are storing 
their feed. Washington standard mill- 
run was quoted at $27 ton last week for 
prompt and $26 for deferred shipment. 
Montana mills quoted mixed feed at 
$25.50, prompt and deferred, bran at $27 
and low grade at $39@40. Washington 
mills quoted white shorts at $30. 

Ogden.—Decreased demand for mill- 
feeds was reported last week by millers 
and dealers. Although the output of 
Ogden mills has been sold until late in 
September, slowing up of demand had 
its effect on prices, which declined $2 
throughout the Pacific Coast and inter- 
mountain areas. Heavier offerings of 
bran and mill-run, as well as other 
cheaper feeds, were declared responsible 
for the changed condition. California 
buyers were quoted on the following 
basis: red bran and mill-run $31 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $31.50, white 
bran and mill-run $32 and middlings 
$45@46, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho dealers the revised 
quotations were: red bran and mill-run 
$28, blended bran and mill-run $39, white 
bran and mill-run $30 and middlings $41 
@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco.—While spot and quick 
shipment feed was somewhat duller last 
week, futures declined radically, due to 
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offerings from California mills. 
9 hig Gap end 1,000 tons standard 
mill-run have been sold for September, 
October and November at $27@28, dock, 
San Francisco, which is the lowest point 
feed has touched for several years. Buy- 
ers still are bearish and expect lower 
prices on all. feeds during the next few 
months. Quotations, Aug. 31, basis car- 
Joad lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms, prompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
$32@33 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $30 
@31; Idaho white mill-run, $33@34; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $32@ 
93; northern red mill-run, $30@31; 
northern standard bran and mill-run, $28 
@29; shorts, $34@35; middlings, $40@ 
41; Montana bran and mill-run, $30@31 ; 
low grade flour, $39@40. 


Portland.—Millfeed demand fell off 
last week, and there was more pressure 
on the part of mills to sell. Bid for 
mill-run at the close was $25.50 ton for 
straight cars. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—Millfeed continued remark- 
ably firm last week. Demand was strong 
for middlings, which were scarce. Or- 
ders were accepted for straight cars of 
bran, and in some cases for shorts. 
Prices are firm, and conditions are 
helped by a revival of demand from New 
England. Generally speaking, stocks at 
country points are low, farmers having 
a feeling that millfeeds later can be 
bought lower, when the usual autumn 
rush is on for export flour. Quotations, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points, 
Sept. 1: bran, $30.25 ton; shorts, $32.25; 
middlings, $43.25. At Fort William: 
bran, $23; shorts, $25; middlings, $36. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts, while not keen, is able to keep 
supplies moving, and stocks are not ac- 
cumulating in mills, Buying comes chief- 
ly from the East, as there is an abun- 
dance of feed in the West. Prices rule 
steady. Quotations, Sept. 1, basis in 
store Fort William or Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $29, shorts $31; 
Saskatchewan, bran $29, shorts $31; Al- 
berta, bran $30, shorts $32; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $30@32, shorts $32@34; 
Pacific Coast, bran $33@35, shorts $35 
@37. 

Toronto.—There was a good demand 
from most country points for bran and 
shorts last week, and prices are firm at 
the level established some weeks ago. It 
is not thought that feed will decline 
again until there is some radical change 
in wheat or flour prices. Mills are not 
producing any more than enough for 
current requirements. Quotations, Sept. 
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1: bran $30 ton, shorts $32 and middlings 
$43, bags included, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered. 
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Chicago.—Demand for dairy feeds de- 
creased last week, and little business 
was done. Buyers are taking hold of 
scratch and mash feeds in a fair way, 
but there is little forward or large buy- 
ing. On Sept. 1, 24 per cent dairy feeds 
were quoted at $45.50@46.50 ton, Chi- 
cago, scratch feeds $47, and mash feeds 
$59@61. 

St. Louis ——Mixed feed was in exceed- 
ingly dull demand last week, for both 
prompt and future bookings. Pastures 
are still in excellent condition, and oats 
are unusually plentiful, both of which 
are serving to make consumers’ demands 
very light. Despite this condition, prices 
have been held at a steady figure. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Sept. 1, 
at $51 ton, high grade horse feed $42, 
and scratch feed $51. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed demand last 
week was for current or near future 
wants only. Brokers do not look for any 
marked improvement in business during 
September. Mills are operating on a 
good basis, with orders about equal to 
present output. Quotations, Sept. 1, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed $45 
@47 ton, lower grades $35@387; best 
grade chicken feed $54@56, lower grades 
$47@49; best grade dairy feed $54@55, 
lower grades $45. 

Nashville-—Mixed feeds moved in good 
volume last week. Demand for dairy 
feeds continued brisk. Some grades of 
dairy and scratch feeds were $1 lower; 
others unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
dairy feeds, at Nashville mills, 100-lb 
bags, $36@48 ton; poultry scratch feeds, 
$45@50; poultry mash feeds, $55@72; 
horse feeds, 40@44. 

Indianapolis——A very spotted condi- 
tion is prevalent in the mixed feed mar- 
ket. Some buyers are trying to fill cur- 
rent needs, while others hold off. Grain 
prices, which have been unsettled, have 
caused considerable hesitancy on the part 
of feed buyers. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
high grade dairy feeds, $50@51 ton; 
scratch feeds, $44@46; mash feeds, $58 
@60. 

Toronto.—Mills making mixed feed did 
a fair business last week, principally in 
mixed car lots. Oat products declined 
$2, and feed wheat is lower. Quotations, 
Sept. 1: oat chop $44 ton, oats and bar- 
ley chop $51, crushed oats $44, corn meal 





$50, feed wheat $46@50, oat feed $33, 
chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. 
Montreal.—Mixed feed continued un- 
changed last week, with demand fair 
and prices steady. Quotations, Aug. 31, 
car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: oat 
chop, $44.25 ton;- barley chop, $46.25; 
mixed chop, $45.25; barley meal, $47.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.— Cottonseed products 
declined still further last week, and are 
lower now than they have been for some 
time, 8 per cent ammonia being approxi- 
mately $9 lower than this time last 
month and hulls $13.50 lower. Offerings 
were light and little interest was shown 
by buyers. Quotations, Aug. 30: meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $49 ton; hulls, 
sound quality, $10 for immediate delivery 
and $7.50 for delivery during September. 


Atlanta.—Cottonseed meal prices con- 
tinue high and with demand rather quiet. 
For 7 per cent meal Georgia mills were 
quoting, Sept. 1, $47@48 ton, f.o.b., while 
$45@46 is asked elsewhere in the South- 
east. For September, October and No- 
vember delivery mills wanted $33@35 
for new crop, but lower prices are ex- 
pected, hence comparatively few orders 
are being booked. New crop 8 per cent 
is about $37@38. Sacked hulls are quot- 
ed at $15 and bulk hulls at $13. 

Kansas City.—There was a slow de- 
mand for cottonseed meal last week. 
Buyers are waiting until they can be 
more certain of this year’s crop’s receipts 
and quality. Indications are that this 
year’s crop will be of poor quality. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 1, $46.90 ton. 

Omaha,—Cottonseed meal declined last 
week. The market was slow, with offer- 
ings light, and there was little interest 
in deferred shipments. Quotations, car 
lots, Aug. 31: 43 per cent protein, fine 
size $45.60 ton, pea size $46.60; cold 
pressed cake $36.50, ton lots $3 more. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was lower 
last week, and demand was rather slow. 
On Sept. 1 it was quoted at $46.50@ 
47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—There was little demand for 
cottonseed meal last week, with a lower 
range of prices quoted for old crop, al- 
though there was little such on offer. 
The trade is awaiting new crop meal, 
which is due to move late in September, 
when still lower prices are expected. Old 
meal, prompt shipment, Boston points, 
was offered at $49@55.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

Milwaukee.—There was no change in 
asking limits on cottonseed meal last 
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week. Demand was fair to good, and 
prices were fairly well maintained. In- 
quiry for deferred shipment meal was 
fair. Quotation, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $42@46.50 ton. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of cottonseed oil 
meal were light last week. Quotations 
for October, November and December 
delivery: 43 per cent protein, $44.70 ton; 
41 per cent, $42.70. 

Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was un- 
changed last week, with light demand. 
On Sept. 1, 41 per cent was quoted at 
$51 ton, prompt, with offerings for Oc- 
tober, November and December about 
$6 less; 43 per cent was offered at $53. 


HOMINY FEED 


Chicago.—There was a little better in- 
quiry last week for hominy feed, due 
to the advance in corn. Quotation, Sept. 
1, $36@37 ton, Chicago. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed sold fair- 
ly well last week, and the market was 
firmer. Quotation, Sept. 1, $41@42 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was firmer last week, but 
quiet, at $41 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—tThere was a light demand 
for white hominy feed last week at $40 
ton, prompt, but a proportionate amount 
of business was not handled. Yellow 
continues tight, and is nominally offered 
at $40.50. 


Omaha.—Hominy feed advanced about 
$1 last week. Production was liberal, 
offerings large, and demand slow. Quo- 
tations, car lots, Aug. 31: white, $35 ton; 
yellow, $36; ton lots, $3 more. 

Milwaukee—Although the decline in 
cash corn softened price views of hominy 
feed buyers, sellers made no concessions 
last week. Prices were unchanged. Pro- 
duction is moderate, and moving fairly 
well. Quotation, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $37@38 ton. 

Indianapolis—There was some de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, but 
the volume was not normal. Buyers 
are holding off as long as possible. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 1, $36@38 ton. 

Nashville —Range of prices was broad- 
er on hominy feed last week, with the 
quotation, Sept. 1, $38@40 ton. Offer- . 
ings at $38 could be sold promptly, but 
were limited, and most sellers asked 
$39.50@40. General demand was mod- 
erate. 

Boston.—Demand for hominy feed was 
very quiet last week, with the market 
lower. Shippers are quoting $43 ton, 
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in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, being 
based on lower corn prices. Offerings 
were liberal. 

Kansas City.—There was a better de- 
mand for hominy feed last week, and 
several lots were sold. Quotation, Sept. 
1, $86 ton. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
hominy feed continued about unchanged 
last week, being fair, mostly for small 
lots for immediate or near future deliv- 
ery. Foreign inquiry was also fair. It 
was offered by local handlers on Aug. 30 
at $1.93 per 100 lbs. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—There was a dull demand for 
reground oat hulls last week, with of- 
ferings and the tone of the market easy 
at the close. Shippers are quoting at 
$15 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

Chicago.—A fair demand only was re- 
ported for reground oat feed last week. 
Quotation, Sept. 1, $9@9.50 ton, Chicago. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, 
with most mills sold up for September 
and offering sparingly, was unchanged 
and inactive at $45.60 ton in 100-lb sacks 
for deferred shipment. Gluten meal, 
while available only in small lots with 
feed, was steady and seldom inquired for 
at $58.30 ton in 100-lb sacks for ship- 
ment to suit. 

Buffalo.—There were but few offerings 
of gluten feed last week to meet a de- 
mand that is limited for September ship- 
ment. On Sept. 1, gluten feed was of- 
fered at $43.80 ton, sacked, Buffalo, and 
gluten meal at $52.50. 

Chicago.—Not much gluten feed was 
offered last week. It was quoted, Sept. 
1, at $39.90 ton, Chicago, and gluten 
meal at $48.50. 

Boston.—New gluten meal was avail- 
able last week for September and Oc- 
tober shipment at $53.30 ton, Boston 
points, in 100-lb sacks. Demand was 
quiet. 

Milwaukee.—In sympathy with the de- 
mand for high protein feeds, gluten meal 
held its own in price last week. Sup- 
plies are moderate, but are not being 
pressed for sale. Gluten meal is easier. 
Quotations, Sept. 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
gluten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten meal, 
$46.40. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Chicago.—There was little change in 
alfalfa meal last week, although prices 
were a shade easier. Demand was rather 
quiet. On Sept. 1, choice medium was 
quoted at $31 ton, Chicago, No. 1 me- 

dium $27 and No, 2 medium $25. 
Omaha.—Alfalfa meal was unchanged 
to a little easier last week. There was a 
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continued lack of quality hay for mill- 
ing. Demand was fairly good, but feed 
mixers bought only in small lots. Quo- 
tations, car lots, Aug. 31: medium 
ground, choice $26.50 ton, No. 1 $22.50, 
No. 2 $21; ton lots, $38 more. 

St. Louwis—Alfalfa meal quotations 
last week in secondhand sacks: choice, 
$30 ton; No. 1, $26.75; No. 2, $24. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk was about 
unchanged last week. Demand was slow, 
which is usually the case this time of 
year, although shipping directions were 
fair. On Sept. 1 it was quoted at 64% 
@ic |b, car lots, Chicago, and 7@7%c 
Le.l. 

Kansas City—The situation in dried 
buttermilk is unchanged, with a season- 
ably slow demand. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
car lots, 644c lb; Le.l., Te. 

Evansville. — Demand for buttermilk 
products was good last week. Shipments 
continue to go to all sections of the 
country. Prices remain firm. Quotation, 
Sept. 1, for semisolid, in barrel lots, was 
$4.25 per 100 Ibs. 

St. Paul.—The dried buttermilk mar- 
ket is firmer, with better inquiry than 
for several weeks. Prices are higher, and 
manufacturers expect an increased de- 
mand within a few weeks. Quotation, 
Sept. 4, 7c Ib. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee. — Brewers’ dried grains 
were about unchanged last week. De- 
mand was only fair, but supplies were 
not heavy and prices fairly well sup- 
ported. There was little interest in de- 
ferred deliveries. Quotation, Sept. 1, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $30@31 ton. 

Chicago.—There was a little trading in 
brewers’ dried grains last week, but the 
market was not active. Quotations, Sept. 
1, $32.50 ton, Chicago. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Evansville—With the resumption of 
dry feeding, either partially or entirely, 
by local dairymen and a few farmers, 
due to the loss of food value of local 
pastures, oats have advanced sharply, 
due to the fact that many are using the 
ground oats feed, either straight or 
mixed with millfeed. Quotations, Sept. 
2, 65c bu, both old and new. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of oats were light 
last week, 10,433 bus by lake and 937,200 
by rail. Demand was excellent, and all 
offerings were readily absorbed. Prices 
were firm, showing a slight net advance. 
On Sept. 1 No. 3 white, 30@32-lb, sold 
at 471,@48c bu, ‘and 33@35-lb at 48'%%c, 
Philadelphia basis, with No. 2 white 1c 
more, and No. 4 white Ic less. There 
was a good demand for No. 2 barley, 
and a considerable business was trans- 
acted. Light-weight is reported going 












at a big discount. Receipts were only 
812,192 bus by lake and 36,750 by rail. 
Quotations, Sept. 1, Philadelphia basis: 
No. 2, 82c bu; No. 3, 77@80c; No. 4, 72 
@75c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 1: spot 
new No. 2 white, domestic, 471/,@48c bu; 
spot new No. 3 white, domestic, 4614,@ 
47c. 

San Francisco.—Barley was dull last 
week, with trading confined to cheap 
pick-ups. Farmers are still holding 
stocks for better prices. Export trade 
was dormant. Quotations, Aug. 31, basis 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed 
$1.45 per 100 lbs; grading, $1.50; choice, 
very scarce, $1.90. Demand for oats was 
slow. Quotations, sacked, delivered, San 
— feed, $1.75 per 100 lbs; seed, 
2.30. 


Toronto.—Offerings were light and the 
coarse grains market was quiet last week. 
Ontario oats are firmer at Ic advance, 
barley 2c lower, and western oats have 
advanced a little. New crop business is 
not much in evidence. Quotations, Sept. 
1: Ontario oats 41@46c bu, car lots, 
country points; barley, 63@68c; No. 1 
western feed oats, 57%,c, track, lake 
ports. 

Winnipeg.—Trading in coarse grains 
was spasmodic last week. Barley consti- 
tuted the bulk of the business, but very 
little was sold for export, most of the 
purchases being for Canadian malting 
interests. New crop barley is coming in 
fast, but there is apparently a ready 
market for it all, as prices rule strong. 
Exporters say they could do business in 
rye if they had the supplies. Good quan- 
tities of new crop rye have moved to 
primary markets, but the grading is low 
and exporters need the high grade. Oats 
trading was very light. Practically no 
new oats have come forward, and mills 
find it difficult to get hold of enough 
grain to keep them grinding. Frost in 
western Canada the last week of August 
probably had more effect on oats than 
any other grain, as the crop was late. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: No. 2 western Ca- 
nadian oats, 53%,c bu; barley, 6614c; 
rye, 94¢c. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—New crop screenings are 
beginning to arrive, and the trade looks 
for liberal offerings from now on. De- 
mand is spotted, and prices are fully $1 
lower for the week. Medium-weight ele- 
vator screenings can be bought at $7@9 
ton, and seeds at $13@14.50, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Winnipeg.— Demand for screenings 
was very limited last week, and a fea- 
tureless market prevailed. No change 
was recorded in prices, and quotations, 
Sept. 1, were $6 ton for shut-offs and 
$20 for recleaned. 


Toronto.—Wheat screenings are prac- 
tically off the market, and will remain 
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so till new crop supplies are available 
Nominally they are worth $29.50@30 ton 
in car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha,—Feeding tankage was not 
very active last week. Quotations, cay 
lots, Aug. 81: 60 per cent protein $7 
ton, ton lots $5 more; meat and bone 
scrap $80, ton lots $5 more. 





Toronto.—In domestic markets east of 
the lakes, demand for oats products was 
quiet last week. Package goods supplied 
most of the trade, and the several com- 
panies catering to such business were not 


overly busy. New crop grinding will 
probably meet with a better response, 
Exporting is out of the question at pres- 
ent price levels, but it is expected that 
business will be possible later. There has 
been no change in prices. Quotations, 
Sept. 1: rolled oats $6.90 bbl in 90-Ib 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c bbl for 
cash; straight cars, delivered, on track, 
$6.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal improved slightly last week. 
Prices advanced 15c on Aug. 31, and are 
now quoted at $3.65 per 90-lb jute bag, 
delivered. 


W innipeg.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal did not improve much last week, 
but the markets held steady. Mills found 
it difficult to procure enough good mill- 
ing oats to keep them grinding. Export- 
ers look for a little more action this 
month. Quotations, Sept. 1: rolled oats 
in 80-lb bags $3.25, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Philadelphia—Oatmeal was in small 
supply last week, and the market ruled 
firm in sympathy with the upward move- 
ment of raw material. Demand was fair. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: ground, $3.50 per 
100-lb jute sack; rolled, $3.25 per 90-lb 
jute sack. 


Buffalo—Rolled oats were steady last 
week, and demand light. Quotations, 
Sept. 1, 90’s: Buffalo, $2.85; Rochester, 
$2.95. 


Chicago.—New crop oat products were 
in demand last week, and mills reported 
a good business with both domestic and 
export traders. On Sept. 1, rolled oats 
were quoted at $2.25 per 90-lb sack, and 
oatmeal at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Local demand for rolled oat- 
meal was quiet last week, with the mar- 
ket unchanged at $2.90 and cut and 
ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. Of- 
ferings were liberal. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 5 at $2.40 per 90 lbs. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was strong last 
week, and trading basis a little higher. 
Local houses did a large business in hard 
winters and springs with central states 
and eastern mills, and local mill buyers 
also were in the market. Red was nomi- 
nally higher, but receipts were practical- 
lynil. Trading basis, Sept. 1, No. 1 red 
9@30c over September, No. 2 red 26@ 
oe over, No. 3 red 23@25c over; No. 1 
hard 2@3c over, No. 2 hard 1@2c over, 
No, 8 hard September price to 2c over; 
No, 1 dark northern 2@3c over, No. 2 
dark northern 1@2c over, No. 1 northern 
1@2c over. Sales made late in the week: 
No, 2 hard $1.113%,@1.12% bu, No. 3 
hard $1.0914@1.10%,, No. 4 hard $1.074% 
@1.08; No. 3 northern $1.081%4, No. 4 
northern $1.011,@1.0544. 

Minneapolis ——The cash wheat market 
is very strong. Local millers are taking 
all the dry, choice grain arriving for sale, 
and demand is sufficient to strengthen 
premiums. Much wheat is arriving damp 
and out of condition, due to wet har- 
vesting conditions. The protein content, 
while averaging higher than a year ago, 
is not up to expectations, so that the 
trade anticipates another year of high 
premiums. Soft, damp wheat, and any- 
thing testing 11 per cent or lower, is 
dificult to move. Wheat testing 12 per 
cent or more is wanted, while 13 and 14 
per cent is bringing 2c bu more than a 
week ago, compared with the option. 
Temporarily, shipping inquiry is light. 
Spring wheat testing 14 per cent is quot- 
ed at 24@30c bu over September; 13 
per cent, 16@22c over; 12 per cent, 5@ 
l0e over; 11.5 per cent or lower, Septem- 
ber price to 4c over. Winter wheat from 
Montana, 14 per cent, is quoted at 20@ 
2 over; 13 per cent, 14@I16c over; 12 
per cent, 6@8c over; less than 12 per 
cent, September price to 2c over. The 
trading basis on choice amber durum is 
11@l4c over the option, and 13 per cent 
protein 10@13c over. Deliveries against 
September contracts in Minneapolis to 
Sept. 5 have been only 100,000 bus. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 1 
was 973%4c@$1.054%, bu, and of No. 1 
durum 9654c@$1.044%4. No. 1 amber 
closed on Sept. 5 at 9644c@$1.13%, and 
No. 1 durum 9514c@$1.00%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 1 
was $1.0854@1.40% bu, and of No. 1 
northern $1.0754@1.13%. No. 1 dark 
closed Sept. 5 at $1.081%4@1.374%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.0714@1.10'. 

Based on the close, Sept. 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 89c bu, No. 1 
northern 90c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
I dark 91c, No. 1 northern 89c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 87c, No. 
l northern 85c; in central Montana, No. 
I dark 87c, No. 1 northern 85c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Aug. 31, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1927-28 °*1927 °%1926  %1925 

Minneapolis ..125,753 7,286 5,763 5,480 
 _ Pe 118,034 2,207 915 4,023 
Totals ..... 243,787 9,493 6,678 9,503 


‘Figures for the previous years are given 
for the first week of September. 

Winnipeg—Demand for cash wheat 
Was indifferent last week. Importers 
made substantial purchases of old crop 
wheat during August, and seem content 
to await the new crop before contracting 
for further supplies. Stocks of old crop 
stain have been reduced very consider- 
ably, and the large surplus that remained 
m Canada at the end of July has 
dropped to a low figure. Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur are al- 
Most empty, and the channels of move- 
ment pretty well cleared for the new 
stain to move into shipping position. 
Threshing is well under way in the east- 
€m sections of the prairie provinces, and 
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country movement is increasing day by 
day. Receipts of new wheat so far have 
graded well, with a very large percent- 
age of No. 2 northern. Fort William 
price for No. 1 northern wheat at the 
close of trading, Sept. 1, was $1.16% bu. 


Duluth—The wheat futures market 
last week indicated more stability. Ar- 
rivals were larger, giving cash handlers 
an active market. Choice and high pro- 
tein milling type were in good demand 
and top premiums raised sharply on the 
spring to attract shipments. Elevator 
grades of spring were reported selling 
slowly, while durum offerings sold well 
within the varied limits. Eastern inquiry 
was slow. Considerable winter wheat 
was sent into store, awaiting later ship- 
ment. Only light spot offerings and 
trading. Close, Sept. 1: No. 1 dark, 
$1.103%,@1.40% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.08%, 
@1.38%,; No. 3 dark, $1.06%,@1.36%, ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.083,@1.35%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 

c—— Amber durum——_ -—Durum—, 
. No.1 No. 2 0.1 

25... 108% @116% 102% @116% 111% 111% 
27... 104% @117% 103% @117% 112% 
28... 105% @118% 104% @118% 113% 113% 
29... 104% @117% 103% @117% 112% 112% 


30... 10354 @120% 1025 @1205% 110% 110% 
81... 103% @120% 102% @120% 110% 110% 


. 104% @121% 103% @121% 111% 111% 

Kansas City—There seems to be a 
considerably stronger cash wheat situa- 
tion. Although the futures are unset- 
tled, owing to the fact that traders are 
awaiting developments in the Northwest 
and Canada, there is little bearish senti- 
ment and there has been an active de- 
mand for the better grades of milling 
wheat. Quotations, Sept. 1: hard winter, 
No. 1 $1.06@1.29 bu, No. 2 $1.041%£@ 
1.28, No. 3 $1.01@1.27, No. 4 97c@$1.23; 
soft winter, No. 1 $1.89@1.40, No. 2 
$1.387@1.38, No. 3 $1.29@1.34, No. 4 $1.19 
@1.32. 

St. Louis —Demand for both hard and 
soft winter wheat was active last week. 
Offerings were light, and good quality 
grain was quickly taken. Soft wheat 
was scarce, and mills paid a good pre- 
mium for it. Toward the close, however, 
the poorer grades were in slower de- 
mand. Hard winter wheat, particularly 
the blending types, sold at strong prices, 
and the light offerings were quickly dis- 
posed of. Receipts were 693 cars, against 
1,105 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 1: No. 2 red $1.48 bu, No. 3 red 
$1.40@1.43; No. 1 hard $1.14@1.15, No. 
2 hard $1.1314, No. 3 hard $1.11. 


Toledo.—Highest premium and price 
on red wheat so far on the crop were 
registered at. Toledo last week, when 
$1.48, bu was bid for No. 2 red, 36c 
over Chicago September. The range in 
Toledo bids on Aug. 28 was $1.4542@ 
1.484%. The bid, Toledo rate points, Aug. 
81, for No. 2 red, was $1.45@1.47, so 
far as can be learned; delivered price, 
$1.51@1.52. Wheat from the Southwest 
is in line at $1.47, f.o.b., Chicago. Re- 
ceipts were heavier, probably not more 
than half of which were local soft wheat. 
St. Louis for the first time was on a 
shipping basis to Toledo for soft red 
wheat, when the price there advanced 
10¢c in two days. 

Indianapolis—Wheat was higher last 
week, and demand was better than a 
year ago. Millers and elevators in rural 
communities are ready buyers, although 
the former are not inclined to purchase 
beyond current needs. Quotations, Sept. 
1: No. 2 red, $1.36@1.38 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.07@1.09. 


Nashville—-Movement of soft winter 
wheat decreased last week, with offerings 
extremely light. Demand was only fair, 
as mills and dealers are well supplied. 
The market was strong and light. No. 
2 red wheat, with bill, on Sept. 1, was 
quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu. 

Milwaukee.—Wheat receipts were light 
last week. There was a good shipping 
demand, and all offerings found ready 
sale. The movement of values was with- 


‘markets. 


in a rather narrow range, and the close 
was firm, with a net gain of lc bu. Re- 
ceipts were 17 cars, against 128 in the 
previous week and 317 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1: No. 1 hard winter, $1.14 
@1.15 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.38@1.39; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.13@1.14; No. 1 durum, 
$1.05@1.07. 


Atlanta.—With soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast increasing production, the 
grain market is more active. Mills are 
not buying very far ahead, as prices are 
still considered a little too high. The 
outlook is for greater activity. 


Seattle.—Wheat growers in the Pacific 
Northwest are, as a rule, holding out for 
higher prices, and offerings are very lim- 
ited. Exporters have largely withdrawn 
from the market, as they have covered 
early sales and prices are above foreign 
White winter wheats are in 
demand by millers. Quotations, No. 1 
sacked, coast, 30-day shipment, Aug. 31: 
soft and western white, $1.14 bu; hard 
winter and western red, $1.0914; north- 
ern spring, $1.11; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.34. 


San Francisco.—Farmers are not anx- 
ious to sell their wheat, and buyers are 
anticipating lower prices. Quotations, 
Aug. 31, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white $2 per 100 Ibs; No. 1 soft 
white, $1.95; Utah No. 2 hard, feed, 
$1.95, bulk. 

Portland.—Wheat buying was fairly 
active last week, exporters taking the 
offerings to fill old sales. Farmers were 
not selling with the freedom usual at 
this time of year. Prices here averaged 
5c out of line with Europe, and export- 
ers were unable to make new sales. 
Trade with the Middle West, however, 
has opened up and considerable business 
in soft white is reported to have been 
done. There also is inquiry from that 
section for soft red wheat. Cash prices 
at the Merchants’ Exchange at the close 
of the week: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.31 
bu; soft white and western white, $1.13; 
hard winter and western red, $1.09; 
northern spring, $1.10. 


Ogden.—Continued heavy wheat re- 
ceipts at Ogden elevators, averaging 75 
cars daily, were reported last week. 
Owing to congestion at mills and ele- 
vators, grain is being backed up into 
country elevators, which are being filled 
rapidly to their capacity. A heavy 
movement of spring wheat is expected 
within a week or so, adding to storage 
difficulties. Quotations on soft white 
wheats advanced 9c during the week, re- 
sponding to the heavy demand. Prices 
were based as follows: No. 2 soft white 
$1.05@1.09 bu; No. 2 northern spring 
87@9l1c, No. 2 hard winter 84@88c, No. 
2 dark hard winter 87@9l1c, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo.—There was good business 
done in wheat last week, following a fair 
demand for all grades of old and new. 
Receipts nearly doubled those of the 
previous one, 1,734,000 bus by lake and 
1,500 by rail. 

New York—wWheat prices fluctuated 
with the general tendency toward lower 
prices last week. There was no special 
pressure, and export demand was very 
light. Quotations, Sept. 1: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.533, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.29%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.263,; No. 
2 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.295,; No. 2 amber durum, 
f.o.b., New York, $1.183%,; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.16%4. 

Philadelphia—Wheat advanced 2'%c 
early last week, but ‘later lost Ic of the 
improvement and closed quiet but steady 
at revised figures. Quotations, Sept. 1, 
car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.83@1.35 bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.28@1.30. 


Baltimore—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat, on Sept. 1 was 
¥%,¢c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and _ stocks, 
nearly nine times more domestic than 
Canadian, showing an increase of 93,000 
bus. Closing prices, Sept. 1, all based 
on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic 
wheat: spot, $1.33, bu; September, 
$1.33; October, $1.36. New southern 
wheat by boat on grade, garlicky, do- 
mestic: No. 2, $1.323,; No. 3, $1.29%,; 
No. 4, $1.263,; No. 5, $1.23%,. Bag lots 
of new southern went at $1.05@1.26, as 
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to quality and condition. Smutty wheat 
sold at 4c bu under graded stock after 
being cleaned. The movement of new 
southern wheat has dropped off materi- 
ally, due, most likely, to the decline in 
price. Exports were nil. Canadian re- 
ceipts were 67,246 bus; stock, 324,607. 

Toronto.—Western spring wheat is 
gradually adjusting itself on the lower 
level reached not long ago. There is 
plenty of this grain to be had on this 
side of the lakes, and Ontario mills get 
quick service when they have any busi- 
ness to offer. Unfortunately, the flour 
market is bearish, and not much wheat is 
needed to meet present requirements. 
Dealers are asking $1.1334 bu for No. 3 
northern on track at bay ports. Ontario 
winter wheat is being offered freely, but 
mills are unable to use much of it at the 
prices farmers are asking. A good deal 
of it is damp, and mills must be careful 
in buying, as few have drying facilities. 
The moisture content varies from 14 to 
16 per cent or more. Mills and dealers 
are paying farmers $1.10@1.20 bu for 
milling grades in wagon lots at their 
doors, with some variation up or down 
according to distance from markets. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: car lots, $1.15@1.20 
bu, track, shipping points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 1, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 4, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 3534@37%c, 3535,@ 
363%4c; No. 2 rye, 915%,@97%c, 914@ 
94%,c¢; barley, 57@66c, 57@65c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were steady last 
week, and a good demand prevailed. 
There also were some export shipments. 
No. 2 white were quoted at 42c bu, No. 
3 white 39@4lc, and No. 4 white 37% 
@38c. Cash rye was firm. Receipts 
were exceedingly light, especially of the 
better grades. No. 2 was quoted around 
97@97%~c bu. 

Duluth—Receipts of oats were heavier 
last week, offerings meeting pretty ready 
sale. Spot No. 3 white closed Sept. 1 
at 3654@3754c bu, based 34%,@41,4c un- 
der Chicago December price. Demand 
for barley was excellent from cash houses 
for shipping account, both domestic and 
export. Top malting grades were firmer. 
Closing prices range: choice to fancy, 65 
@67c bu; medium to low, 57@63c. Rye 
receipts increased slowly with a demand 
broad enough to clean up the daily offer- 
ings and buyers looking for more. Ele- 
vators are the best buyers. 

Milwaukee.—Cash rye was firm last 
week, offerings being small and demand 
good. Pricese closed 3@4c higher. Re- 
ceipts were 7 cars, against 12 in the pre- 
vious week, and 12 a year ago. Oats 
samples closed 1,@Ic higher, although the 
basis turned easier. Offerings were mod- 
erate and there was a good demand, local 
and shipping. Receipts were 197 cars, 
against 282 in the previous week and 473 
a year ago. Barley was active and firm, 
values advancing 2@3c. Maltsters and 
shippers were buying. Offerings were 
fairly liberal, but choice was scarce. Re- 
ceipts were 361 cars, against 648 in the 
previous week and 246 a year ago. Clos- 
ing quotations, Sept. 1: No. 2 rye, $1.001%, 
@1.01 bu; No. 3 white oats, 39144@39\,c; 
malting barley, 65@7lc. 

Indianapolis—Oats prices showed 
more strength last week. Farmers were 
not inclined to sell when oats dropped 
to 30c bu, and after the first rush to 
the market, which brought prices tum- 
bling, the volume being sold fell to al- 
most nothing. On Sept. 1 No. 2 white 
sold at 3614,,@37'%c bu, and No. 3 white 
at 351/,@361,¢. 

Boston.—Oats for shipment were fair- 
ly steady last week, with a moderate de- 
mand. Fancy 40@42-lb, all-rail ship- 
ment, on Sept. 1 were quoted at 56@57c 
bu; regular 38@40-lb, 53@54c; regular 
36@38-lb, 52@53c; regular 34@36-lb, 50 
@5lc. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were mod- 
erate last week, with larger offerings. 
Buyers bought in small lots. Quotations, 
Aug. 31: No. 2 white, 4514,@46%,c bu; 
No. 3 white, 44144,@45¥,c. 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 2c 


early last week, but later eased off 1,c, 
and the market closed quiet but firm at 
a net rise of 2c. On Sept. 1 No. 3 white 
were quoted at 47@5lc bu. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sec cwewe 112% 118 110% 114% 
BP cccce 110% 116% 109% 113% 
 Peeeee 110% 115% 108% 112% 
| eer 110% 116 108% 112% 
Sept 
coeaéus 111% 116% 108% 112% 
Gacecsae 110 115% 107% 111% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sere 105% T10% 8 —s_s ceeee — tence 
Dieasess 104% 108% es tte eee ° 
Becerecs 103% 108% == nwene = — ww ee 
Shecceve 103% 108% nee lt ee ee 
Sept 
Sisk edie seers | ee 134 
Dicageee 69948 108% le lt we 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 28..111% 114% Aug. 31..110% 113% 
Aug. 29..110% 113% Sept. 1..110% 114 
Aug. 30..110% 113% Sept. 4... ...+ «es. 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
SPP ee 113 112% 103% 103% 
bess 112 111% 102% 103 
BOs cewse 1114 111% 100% 101% 
Shesevee 111% 111% 100% 101% 
Sept 
ie vGkee 112% 112% 101% 101% 
 Pereee ne 110% 110% 100% 100% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Aug Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
Beiewsae 130% 103% 8 —Ss aecne 114% 
BP ccces 131 131% 118% 113% 
eer 130% 131% Holiday 
PBcs.ctes 131% 132% 119% 115 9 
Sept 
Rasecses 131% WBZ2Y%eielt elt ee 
Beccceve 129% 1B1M%eil tlt we 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug Sept. Dec Sept. Dec 
| eee 97% 76% 94% 69 5% 
BO .cccecs 95% 75 91% 68% 
Desvceds 92% 74% 89% 67% 
ere 94% 74% 91% 69 
Sept 
Besveves 95% 75% 95 75 
Siseonse 92% 745% 89 68% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
EET 39 41% 36% 88% 
SO. cccce 39 40% 36% 38 
| PETE 38% 40% 35% 87% 
ee 38% 40% 35% 37% 
Sept 
Beeaeene 38% 40% 35% 37% 
Sovceces 38% 40% 35% 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Aug. Sept Dec Sept. Dec. 
Diseseas 97 98% 92% 93 5% 
| eee 95% 96% 91% 92% 
Serene 94% 96% 90% 91% 
Sheccece 94% 96% 90 92 
Sept 
Bsantens 95% 96% 91 92 
Secisues Vy 95% 89% 91% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
| Sere 202% 203% 206% 208% 
. Sree 202% 204% 206% 208% 
BOs cccce 203 204% 207% 208% 
ee 203% 205 206% 208% 
Sept 
Bows cees 202% 203% 204% 206% 
Rivawcuns 201% 203% 204% 206 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Aug. 18— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .220,000 225,000 265,000 
oo: eer 9,100 24,000 35,080 
TUAPOTIS cc cccccccecse 3,300 1,200 1,180 

Stocks on Aug. 18— 

At terminals ........ 86,386 63,774 68,792 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.157,414 160,926 146,828 
Week's increase 22,600 12,700 2 2 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
——Week ending— July 1, 1928, to 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Aug. 25, 1928 

cess 5,000 50,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-——Week ending—. 

Aug. 25 Aug. 18 
181,000 449,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Aug. 25, 1928 
3,455,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Aug. 18. 2,540 2,210 2,802 
Previous week ....... 2,486 2,347 2,872 
Production July 1-Aug. 

BE bd+ 606055 0 ce ewes 16,100 16,164 19,714 

Exports— 

Week ending Aug. 18 150 12,630 322 
Previous week ....... 125 260 322 
July 1-Aug. 18 ...... 960 13,800 1,713 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 1, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap'lis 5,475 1,286 1,9572,478 7,686 2,928 
Kan. City..2,459 2,068 1,803 1,227 20,604 14,364 
Chicago 1,3171,392 878 1,347 . cos 
New York. .1,141 2,247 1,586 1,128 692 1,183 
Philadelphia 58 201 123 270 912 1,730 
ees 36 6 90 100 1 
Baltimore .. 162 267 -- 702 3,189 3,287 
Milwaukee.. 25 497 79 434 eee oes 
Dul.-Sup. .2,4982,2071,907 787 7,997 4,025 
Toledo .... 472 202 106 350 aes one 
Buffalot ...1,7351,166 2,7821,019 3,439 3,987 
Nashville*.. .. a es se 743 627 
*Figures for 10 days. tShipments by lake- 
only. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Sept. 1, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 6 8 306 261 
Kansas City... 18 16 150 163 
CRICABO ..200% 256 228 201 132 oe ee 
New York .... 308 180 43 40 3,180 2,841 
Philadelphia . 31 40 37 51 88 74 
BROSOR cc ccces 35 39 22 8 31 26 
Baltimore .... 17 35 és 31 oe ee 
Milwaukee ... 64 81 1 15 


Duluth-Sup. .. 164 127 178 
Nashville* ee 


143 159 100 
*Figures for 10 days. oe 


62 40 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 1, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 203 362 104 56 117 1,596 
Kan, City .... 457 213 3843 357 74 3,029 
Chicago ...... 1,507 2,306 1,431 785 ee ee 
New York .... 5 2 es o's 30 40 
Philadelphia . 1 on 6 18 17 38 
BOTROM ccccesce oe vs as os os 2 
Baltimore .... 8 15 ae ee 32 34 
Milwaukee ... 176 167 63 80 ° 
Duluth-Sup. .. 1 5 es os 

ZOISS ccccoce 15 24 1 7 oe oe 
OD essses 558 282 . -. 441 2,373 
Nashville* ° 130 44 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .1,163 2,479 97 139 2,063 5,851 
Kansas City.. 114 146 108 85 48 268 
Chicago ..... 1,7261,674 1,820 569 ae oe 
New York ... 442 106 10 -. 244 489 
Philadelphia . 148 20 104 23 317 80 
MOGROR ccccces 17 14 ee os 19 12 
Baltimore .... 154 42 130 31 224 63 
Milwaukee 424 1,046 94 241 


Dul.-Sup. .... 80 26 .. .. 981,132 
Toledo ....... 440 283 125 126 
Buffalo 


eneéus 948 es 68 
Nashville* es 


.. 1,456 1,243 
*Figures tor 10 “days. pa 


399 251 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 368 286 177 218 113 


Kansas City... 9 14 22 17 36 90 
Chicago ...... 63 105 22 67 ee os 
New York ... 271 6 93 ° 190 141 
Philadelphia .... 1 es 3 22 13 
ee 1 1 ‘. 5 
Baltimore ee 3 oe 1 23 
Milwaukee ... 11 15 8 12 os ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 4831,255 352 995 4711,207 
Buffalo ...... 103 60 16 ss 32 2,050 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 1, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1928 192 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 676 1,172 12,265 12,728 
Kansas City... 1,240 1,180 4,140 3,440 
Philadelphia .. 240 260 ir pas 
Boston ....... 20 se 
Baltimore .... 292 312 rT ea 
Milwaukee .... 80 1,190 1,360 2,683 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
1, 1928, and Sept. 3, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—In bond— 
Sept. 1 Sept. 3 Sept. 1 Sept. 3 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
TORS «<0 40% 96,443 66,641 3,789 3,410 
rr, 1,352 2,093 12 20 
GOOD. c0:0 caicwe 9,814 23,425 eee box 
WARIOP cccccs 9,274 5,255 249 27 
GOte wosccece 15,998 23,421 123 26 
Flaxseed .... 317 584 1 eee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 1 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago given in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,546,000 (4,169,000) 
bus; rye, 357,000 (686,000); corn, 296,000 
(1,010,000); barley, 767,000 (66,000); oats, 
978,000 (1,179,000). 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 





Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
G, Be Besseces 188 23 9 18 14 
Can. Gov’t ... 101 12 10 «6110 5 
QOUVE ccccee 107 15 1 e6 7 
Sask. Pool 
we © ese000 220 ee 30 67 10 
, St are 372 16 15 84 7 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 38 ae oe oe ° 
Wheat No. 1.. 566 10 15 es » 
Wheat No. 2.. 99 we o% ee . 
Private “regu- 
BP” 2 o9:000 00% 1,973 211 145 162 71 
Other private... 12 16 ° ° 
i: MTEC 3,676 303 225 441 114 
Week ago ...... 6,055 515 207 834 122 


WOOF BBO oc ccce 12,365 464 260 1,414 247 
Week's receipts. 855 55 72 #644 43 
Shipments— 











| ae 3,108 201 55 06-394 52 
ae CG xcscce 128 67 es ws ee 
Year ago— 
Week’s receipts. 531 12 18 8 115 
Shipments— 
 ,. Fe 2,612 386 117 1214 
cf 253 77 os 6 ae 
STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 33 3C.W. A. durum 10 
No. 2 northern.. 170 Other durum .. 123 
No, 3 northern... 795 Kota .......... 3 
es h ah44n 60040 243 White spring... 32 
Bee GS cesveseeve SOS ‘WOE ce cccccs 5 
ae ere BOW «GOOD. cc ci cctcs 1,713 
4, MULE TIERTTE 144 
1C.W. A. durum 284 TORRE cecccces 3,663 
2C.W. A. durum 38 
Oats—- Bus Oats— Bus 
oO We weavens ee eee 25 
BGK, Ws esaeees SR. CORES ovr cwnces 130 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
2 BOE acsencaees 91 Total ..cccsce 286 
Flaxseed— Bus Flaxseed— Bus 
1N. eee BGT OEROTS ccccccece 28 
. . Ss aaeee 88 —_—_— 
eS Aree 77 Weta seccccss 440 
Rye Bus Rye— Bus 
3G. Wee e0s002 SB GCEROED o<ccecces 59 
So Oy Be wedeeea 16 
2 We cocuves 37 Petal vecsvces 114 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ..1,563 1,442 766 891 391 117 
Kansas City... 457 213 343 357 74 3,029 


Chicago ..... 1,149 6531,169 175 ee ee 
New York ... 496 633 334 113 278 283 
Philadelphia . 143 -.» 108 ee 95 oe 
oo ree 9 13 oe ee oe 5 
Baltimore .... 528 124 246 80 796 45 
Milwaukee 


«+» 716 395 0 86 es ee 
Duluth-Sup. .2,772 1,533 2,516 1,536 1,669 1,042 
BUHAlo ...ces 849 403 275 129 35 285 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 730 744 73 112 1938 233 


Chicago ...... 102 22 oe o2 - 
Duluth-Sup. .. *91 47 150 117 +356 
Buffalo ...... . 78 oe ee 


m 7 0s 
*Mill receipts not included. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to 








Camas? -- am 2 

Wheat to— Aug. 25,’28 Aug. 27,’°27 Aug. 18,’28 Aug. 25,’28 Aug. 27,’27 
BORED seco vevasvosviveces 272,000 253,000 56,000 630,000 1,830,000 
United Kingdom ....... 293,000 887,000 323,000 1,605,000 8,829,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,303,000 791,000 581,000 7,327,000 9,018,000 
GOO cc ccccewoscesscs§ -ueebas 478,000 . sevases 1,330,000 7,248,000 
Other countries ........ 398,000 765,000 8,000 1,509,000 1,415,000 
a ee + 3,266,000 3,174,000 963,000 12,401,000 23,340,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *169,000 227,000 129,000 1,246,000 1,658,000 
Barley 2,387,000 861,000 1,172,000 7,039,000 5,022,000 
Cate csvecees 138,000 42,000 305,000 1,347,000 817,000 
OO 800,000 15,000 160,000 1,125,000 $25,000 
OT uns Cd ek av bar as 4.0m 08e 0 vet 69,000 332,000 334,000 631,000 755,000 





*Including via Pacific ports: 


wheat, 1,765,000 bus; flour, 49,200 bbls. 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Aug. 25, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Aug. 27, 
Wheat— Aug. 25 vious week 1927 
United States*... 87,602 +5,452 64,106 
United Statesf... 4,759 +523 4,059 
Canada ........ 39,009 —T7,164 31,842 
Totals .vccuses 131,370 —1,189 100,007 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
DORON cccccccves $51,600 —1,100 49,309 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
POOR ccccces +++ 182,970 —2,289 149,307 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
BOOMS acvcevesse 11,018 —2,033 24,993 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
WHEE cacccscsves 15,815 +4,623 21,392 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c———United States——____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SER B cccce 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 .... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Cee. 2 neces 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
Dec. 1 ..... 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1. 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 3 seace 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
Ps eee 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Week ending— 
Aug. 4 ..... 64,533,000 2,229,000 66,762,000 
Aug. 11 .... 74,681,000 2,960,000 77,641,000 
Aug. 18 .... 82,150,000 4,236,000 86,386,000 
Aug. 25 .... 87,602,000 4,759,000 92,361,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts _ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1.... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 . . 147,506,000 241,842,000 
Feb. 1 ....152,560,000 237,731,000 


March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 





May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 4, 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Week ending— 
Aug. 4... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Aug. 11... 57,773,000 135,414,000 53,200,000 
Aug. 18... 46,173,000 132,559,000 52,700,000 
Aug. 25... 39,009,000 131,370,000 51,600,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 . 270,836,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 June 1 ...229,414,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,318,000 July 1 ...201,536,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 Week ending— 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 Aug. 4 ...187,039,000 
Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 Aug. 11 ..188,614,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 Aug. 18 ..185,259,000 
Mch. 1 ...308,309,000 Aug. 25 ..182,970,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 











Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Aug. 25: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,846 34 2,040 20 59 
Boston ..... eee ene 8 eee 9 
Buffalo .....1,677 61 920 95 61 
Afloat 77 167 89 see 280 
Chicago ....9,906 8,564 3,351 202 1,022 
Afloat oe eee 239 1,014 ote 66 
Detroit ..... 179 23 55 2 . 
Duluth ..... 7,519 ees 24 $41 1,413 
Galveston ..2,472 ea 218 9 618 
Indianapolis. 585 218 1,037 se ee 
Kan, City. .20,478 96 27 34 26 
Milwaukee . 814 159 878 8 189 
Minneapolis 7,410 221 1,176 84 176 
N. Orleans.. 531 66 99 1 94 
New York .. 175 30 233 139 69 
Fort Worth.5,318 97 218 1 2 
Omaha ..... 7,744 126 165 62 167 
Peoria ...... 18 13 9-669 oe 1 
Philadelphia. 686 20 261 22 «(107 
Sioux City.. 631 21 96 5 28 
St. Joseph ..2,255 16 eae ne eee 
St. Louis... 4,506 27 = 374 8 53 
Toledo ... 29 66 sn 20 
Wichita . 1 2 
Canals ae éee sae see 
Lakes ...... 562 ‘ti bai 97 290 
Totals ..84,140 10,228 10,964 1,312 5,290 
Last year..57,863 23,465 17,315 1,964 2,535 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Rye, 479,000 bus; corn, 2,255. 
000. Increases—Wheat, 5,075,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 2,066,000; oats, 4,308,000. 
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British 


639,000 
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414,000 
536,000 


039,000 
614,000 
259,000 
970,000 
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Atlanta.—Demand for corn increased 
jst week. High prices for mixed feeds 
are adversely affecting sales. However, 
the outlook for September business is 
gvorable. Orders from both mills and 
dealers were almost entirely for current 
or near future needs, 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
ast week continued fair, with very little 
in prices. Export demand also 
was fair, with 10,724 bus leaving this 
port, 8,588 of which went to Puerto Bar- 
rios and the rest to other Latin Ameri- 
can ports. Quotations, Aug. 30: No. 2 
yellow $1.26 bu, No. 3 $1.24; No. 2 white 
$1.26, No. 3 $1.24 (for export, 6c -bu less, 
sucked) ; yellow chops, $2.30 per 100 lbs; 
cream meal, $2.50; standard meal, $2.40; 
St, Lowis.—Corn was in good demand 
lst week from all classes of buyers. 
Elevators bought fair quantities for stor- 
and mill, industrial and outside buy- 
ers were active. Offerings were hardly 
suficient to fill the demand. Prices 
varied somewhat, but mainly were either 
steady or strong. Standard meal was 
quoted at $2.30 and cream meal at $2.40 
in 100-Ib sacks. Receipts were 206 cars, 
against 274 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Sept. 1: No. 1 corn $1.04 bu, No. 
2 corn $1.04; No. 1 yellow $1.05, No. 2 
yellow $1.05, No. 3 yellow $1.041,, No. 
6 yellow 98c; No. 1 white $1.05@1.06, 
No. 2 white $1.05. 

Nashville-——The South is still buying 
com freely, and shipments were active 
last week. Grist mills have been taking 
considerable quantities. Purchases are 
being made in Kansas and Nebraska, a 
large part of the receipts coming from 
those states. The market was firm. Corn 
meal was in fair demand and steady. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: corn, No. 2 white 
§111% bu, No. 3 white $1.10%; No. 2 
yellow $1.1414, No. 3 yellow $1.13%,; de- 
germinated cream meal, per 96-lb bag, 
$2.40. 


Kansas City—There was a very good 
demand for cash corn last week, and 
prices for white and mixed closed higher, 
although those for yellow were about 
wchanged. With weakness in the fu- 
tures, some believe that the present 
strength in corn will not last long. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1: white corn, No. 2 95@ 
9%e bu, No. 3 941,@95%,c, No. 4 9314@ 
%%c; yellow corn, No. 2 98@981,c, No. 
3 91@971,c, No. 4 96@97c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 94@941,c, No. 3 931,@94c, No. 4 
2Y%,@9BY,c. 

Chicago.—Demand for corn goods was 
only fair last week, and sales were 
rather scattered. Shipping directions 
continued good. On Sept. 1, corn flour 
was quoted at $2.50 per 100 lbs, corn 
meal $2.50@2.60, cream $2.50@2.60, and 
hominy $2.50. Cash corn trading basis 
was off a little late in the week, but 
demand was good and there were some 
fairly heavy shipments. No. 2 mixed 
Was quoted at 99@991,,c bu, No. 3 mixed 
9%e@$1, No. 4 mixed 97c, No. 6 mixed 
%e; No. 2 yellow $1.024,@1.03, No. 3 
yellow $1.0114@1.02, No. 4 yellow $1, No. 
5 yellow 98@981,4c, No. 6 yellow 96c; No. 
2 white $1.011%4, No. 3 white 98@991,4¢, 
No. 4 white 97c, No. 5 white 96@961,c, 
No. 6 white 95c. 

Indianapolis.—There was not much de- 
mand for corn last week, and as a result 
prices slumped, all grades being below 
$l bu. Quotations, Sept. 1: No. 3 white 
%@98e bu, No. 4 white 96@97c; No. 3 
Yellow 96@97c, No. 4 yellow 95@96c; 
= 8 mixed 92@98c, No. 4 mixed 91@ 


Evansville—Corn mills of this section 
‘xperienced a decided slump in business 
last week. There is but little shipping, 

main part of the output being taken 
‘are of locally. Quotations, Sept. 1: 
corn, $1 bu; corn meal, $2.90; corn bran, 

; cracked corn, $2.50. 

Milwaukee.—Offerings of cash corn 
Were somewhat larger last week, and val- 
Wes eased. Prices were lc bu lower. 

tllow was wanted at substantial pre- 

. Receipts were 113 cars, against 

43 in the previous week and 114 a year 
ta Quotations, Sept. 1: No. 3 yellow, 
; 1@1.02 bu; No. 3 white, 99c@$1; No. 
95c@$1. Mills reported a mod- 





erate call for corn products, but prices 
were easier, with the decline in the grain 
market. On Sept. 1, corn meal was 
nominally quoted at $2.40@2.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


Minneapolis.—Corn receipts are heavy, 
and the local market is weak and quiet. 
No. 2 yellow is quoted at 4@5c bu over 
Chicago September, No. 3 yellow 3@4c 
over, and No. 4 yellow 2@3c over. Mixed 
corn is about 4c bu lower than yellow. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 1 
was 95c@$1.06 bu; the closing price on 
Sept. 4 was 95@96%2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 5 at 
$6.20@6.30 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$6.10@6.20. 


Pittsburgh.—Corn held rather firm last 
week, with offerings free. Sales also 
showed an improvement. Quotations, 
Aug. 31: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.16@ 
1.17 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.15@ 
1.16; kiln-dried corn meal, fancy, $2.90 
@83, in 100-lb sacks. 

Baltimore.—Corn was higher and more 
active last week, regardless of the fact 
that there was no trading in contract 
grade. Arrivals were 6,271 bus by rail 
and 1,414 by boat. Sales, if any, were 
kept sub rosa. Closing price, Sept. 1, 
of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was 
$1.22@1.23 bu, or 7@8c up from the 
previous week, and showing a good profit 
based on cost from the West. Cob corn 
was firmer and attracted more attention 
at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were steadier, and exhibited more life at 
$2.40@2.61 per 100 Ibs. 

Buffalo.—Corn receipts were very light 
last week, only 321,403 bus arriving by 
lake and 246,400 by rail. There was a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


good demand for all rail offerings. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1, Philadelphia basis: No. 2 
yellow $1.20 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.17@1.18, 
No. 4 yellow $1.14@1.15.. Granulated 
and table corn meal, for both domestic 
and export uses, continued firm, with a 
fair demand, being offered at $2.80 per 
100 Ibs at the close. 

Philadelphia.—Corn last week was al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing quiet 
at a net decline of le. Supplies are very 
small. Quotations, Sept. 1: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.19@1.21 bu; No. 3, $1.16@1.18. 
Corn goods are scarce and firmer, though 
trade is quiet. On Sept. 1 fancy kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal in 100-lb 
sacks was quoted at $2.95. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment was firm- 
ly held last week at advanced prices, 
with a quiet demand. No. 2 yellow, all- 
rail shipment, on Sept. 1 was quoted at 
$1.23@1.24 bu, and No. 3 yellow at $1.21 
@1.22; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.21 
@1.22 and No. 3 yellow $1.19@1.20. De- 
mand for granulated corn meal was slow, 
with prices a shade firmer at $3.05, bolt- 
ed at $3.05 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2.45, all in 100-lb sacks. 

San Francisco.—Corn was very firm 
last week, which curtailed sales to a 
large extent, purchases being limited to 
bare requirements. Quotations, Aug. 31, 
delivered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $2.28 per 100 lbs, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.25, sacked; California milo, $2.10, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $2, bulk; 
No. 2 Kafir, $1.95, bulk. 

Toronto.—United States corn is com- 
ing into Canada for feeding uses in fair 
quantities, and is about 2c cheaper than 
a week ago. On Sept. 1 No. 3 yellow, 
c.i.f., lake ports, was quoted at $1.05 bu. 
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RYE 
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Milwaukee—While there was a fair 
demand for rye flour last week it was 
mostly for prompt and near-by shipment. 
It is expected that the larger consumers 
will take more interest shortly, as prices 
are quite firmly held, with the support 


_ a pe talk 





of an advancing cash rye market. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1: pure white, $6.05@6.15 
bbl; light, $5.85@5.95; medium, $5.50@ 
5.60; pure dark, $4.55@4.75; rye meal, 
$4.60@4.75. 

Minneapolis——Local rye millers say 
that the new crop is the most disappoint- 
ing one they have had to work with in 
years. The grain is light in weight, and 
they are getting a smaller percentage of 
white flour from it. A year ago the per- 
centage was approximately 75 per cent 
light or white and 25 per cent dark, but 
this year it is about 50-50. In conse- 
quence, white rye flour is higher. Mills 
are grinding practically all new crop rye 
now. Buyers apparently do not under- 
stand this, and are still looking for new 
crop prices. Premiums on choice grain 
are high, and millers do not anticipate 
any material reduction from the present 
level. Quotations, Sept. 5, for pure white 
were $5.75@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium $5.20@ 
5.85, and pure dark $4.25@4.35. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,550 bbls flour, compared with 
11,961, made by four mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


Chicago—tThere were only scattered 
sales of new crop rye flour last week. 
Some orders were taken, but mostly of 
one or two cars. Buyers are not sold 
on present prices, and feel there is noth- 
ing to lose by waiting. Local output was 
3,874 bbls, compared with 3,000 the pre- 
vious week. On Sept. 1 white was quot- 
ed at $5.80@6.05 bbl, jute, medium $5.40 
@5.70 and dark $4.25@4.70. 

Duluth—There was a light inquiry for 
rye flour last week. Quotations, Sept. 
1, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.15 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.55; 
No. 3 dark, $4.55; No. 5 blend, $6.10; 
No. 8 rye, $5.05. 

St. Louis—On Sept. 1 white patent 
rye flour was quoted at $6.10@6.30 bbl, 
straight $5.55@5.75, pure dark $4.55@ 
4.75, extra heavy dark and rye meal 
$4.35@4.55. 


Buffalo—Rye flour was unchanged 
last week. Prices were firm and pro- 


duction showed a'slight increase. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 1: white $6.45@6.65 bbl, 
medium $6.35@6.55 and dark $4.45@ 
4.85, f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester quota- 
tion: white $6.60@6.80, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 


New York.—Rye flour business was 
dull last week, and even where prices 
were below the general range, buyers 
found them too high. White patent, in 
jutes, Aug. 31, was quoted at $6.65@ 
6.85 bbl. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales last week 
were limited. Most bakers who special- 
ize in rye breads are well stocked. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 31: pure white $6.45@6.65 
bbl, medium $5.90@6.10 and dark $4.90 
@5.10, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for rye flour last week, and the 
market was firmer under light offerings. 
Quotations, Sept. 1, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
white, $6.65@6.90 bbl; medium, $6.25@ 
6.50; dark, $5.25@5.50. | 

Baltimore.—With the grain easier, rye 
flour was firmer last week, with broken 
lots of white patent selling up to $6.40 
bbl, cotton. Some buyers think the rye 
mills are standing together. Quotations, 
Sept. 1, in 98-lb cottons: pure top white 
patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, straight $5.95@ 
6.15 and dark $4.95@5.15. 

Boston—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, with a slightly higher 
range of prices at the close; rye meal 
and pure dark rye also firmer, with a 
slow demand. Quotations, in sacks: 
choice white patent, $6.60@6.80 bbl; 
standard patents, $6.25@6.60; medium 
light straights, $5.85@6.25; medium dark 
straights, $5.75@6; rye meal, $5.15@5.40; 
pure dark rye, $5@5.30. 

oy 

RYE DEMAND EXCEEDS RECEIPTS 

Marketing of new rye should now be 
at its peak, says the Aug. 30 review is- 
sued by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis., but the daily demand for do- 
mestic use and export continues in ex- 
cess of the daily receipts. The result 
is a further decline in the visible sup- 
ply, already small. The keenest compe- 
tition exists for choice milling rye, forc- 
ing the price to a sharp premium over 
September. At the beginning of the 
week ending Sept. 1, the stock of con- 
tract rye in Chicago was 202,000 bus, 
while outstanding open contracts in that 
market were 2,793,000, over 13 times the 
stocks on hand. Such a situation may 
easily develop action entirely independ- 
ent of the fluctuations of wheat. 





} FLaxseeD *%%= PRODUCTS | 


yy 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket is holding firm, crushers report, with 
active inquiry. Shipping directions are 
good. Quotation, Sept. 4, $45 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. The export market is hold- 
ing firm, with cake priced at $45 ton, 
f.a.s. New York, for September-Decem- 
ber shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Sept. 








Oct. 


Aug. 28...$2.02% 2.02% 2.06% 2.05% 2.06% 
Aug. 29... 2.03 2.02% 2.06 2.05 2.06% 
Aug. 30... 2.03% 2.03 2.06% 2.05% 2.07% 
Aug. 31... 2.04% 2.03% 2.07% 2.06% 2.08% 
Sept. 1... 2.03 2.01% 2.05% 2.04% 2.06% 
Sept. 3... Holiday 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Aug. 31, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 





1927-28 *19271927-28 *1927 

Minneapolis .. 13,664 744 8,488 112 
ROMIMER 0k 6 cece 7,988 47 8,258 

Totals ..... 21,652 791 16,746 112 


*Figures for 1927 include receipts and 
shipments for first week of September. 

Duluth—Hedging pressure from the 
country and pit professionals forced fur- 
ther price concessions in the contract 
flaxseed market last week. There was a 
sharp decline, followed by steadiness as 
operations slowed down. Near the close, 
expectations of large accumulations over 
the double holiday caused a net loss of 
14%,@2c. Cash quiet, owing to scarcity 
of offerings. Choice cars were wanted 
by crushers, the surplus going to eleva- 
tors. No. 1 spot remains unchanged at 
September price to 2c over. 


Winnipeg—Demand for linseed cake 
and meal fell flat last week, and sub- 
stantial price reductions were effected. 
Quotations, Sept. 1: oil cake in bags 
$44 ton, and meal $46. Trading in flax- 
seed was of the narrowest kind. No. 1 
northwestern closed Sept. 1 at $1.8744 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

Toronto.—Demand for cake and meal 
was steady last week, and the market 
showed no change. On Sept. 1 linseed 
meal in secondhand bags was quoted at 
$49@50 ton, car lots, mill points. 

Chicago.—More inquiries were received 
regarding linseed meal last week, and 
sales increased somewhat. Country deal- 
ers were the chief takers. Local crush- 
ers are not in the market to any extent, 
but offerings from the Northwest are 
freer. On Sept. 1, linseed meal was 
quoted at $47.25@47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—The downward trend of 
linseed meal in some of the principal 
eastern and southern markets affected 
limits here, and concessions of as much 
as 50c@$1 were reported. Demand was 
moderate last week, and crushers report- 
ed fair shipping directions. Quotation, 
Sept. 1, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $47@48 ton. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for free offerings of linseed meal 
last week. Prices were about unchanged. 
Quotation, Sept. 1, $49.30 ton. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was _ inactive 
last week, with prices slightly lower. 
Quotations, car lots, Aug. 31: 34 per 
cent protein, fine $49.10 ton, pea size 
$50.10; ton lots, $4 more. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed meal 
were light last week, with offerings fair. 
Buyers were not inclined to do any ex- 
tensive purchasing. Prices were lower 
and held firm. Quotation, Aug. 31, $51.70 
ton. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed meal re- 
mained light last week, and little busi- 
ness was transacted. Prices were cut 
$1 ton. Quotations, Sept. 1: 34 per cent, 
$49 ton; 32 per cent, $48. 


Boston.—There were more liberal of- 
ferings of old meal from Buffalo last 
week, shippers quoting $54@55 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. Demand was slow, buyers await- 
ing offerings of new crop meal, the pro- 
duction of which has been light. More 
liberal shipments are expected after this 
week. No offerings from Edgewater for 
local delivery, about all the business re- 
ported being for export. 








Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In your issue of Aug. 15 you 
have an article on page 628 entitled, 
“Expensive Wheat Pools Belie Speeches 


of Promising Politicians.” Whoever 
wrote this article took no pains to ascer- 
tain the truth of his statements, nor to 
explain his statements, showing the ex- 
penses of operating pools as compared 
to the expense of operating a country 
elevator. His only purpose seems to be 
to show that the pool method of market- 
ing is expensive and inefficient. 

In the first place, the statement of ex- 
penses does not state what those ex- 
penses were, It does not state that some 
of the totals given include even freight 
to terminal points, while the expenses of 
the farmers’ or independent elevators 
are simply those incurred in gathering 
the wheat from the farmers and for- 
warding to terminal markets, which no 
one can consider as the total marketing 
expense. The United States government 
in a statement of the total cost of mar- 
keting wheat through the old line chan- 
nels gives the cost of marketing at ap- 
proximately 18¢ bu. In addition to this 
you must understand that the old line 
system of marketing should be cheaper, 
inasmuch as there is no effort by any 
one connected with the system to give 
the farmer a better price for his prod- 
uct. The only thing the old line system 
does is take his product from him and 
turn it over to the highest bidder, re- 
gardless of what the bid may be, and 
the only consideration each person who 
handles the farmer’s product has in the 
handling is the consideration of the prof- 
it which he himself can make in the 
handling of the product. 

The result of this system, which has 
been in operation for 50 or 60 years, has 
been that our farmers are gradually los- 
ing their equities in the land which their 
parents had received free from the gov- 
ernment, and we are drifting closer and 
closer to peonage. Surely you will not 
try to defend the present system which, 
after controlling all of the production 
for 60 years, has practically bankrupted 
the nation’s agriculture, and surely you 
will not contend that because the pools, 
controlling only about 2 per cent of the 
United States wheat production, have 
not been able in the short space of six 
years to repair the damage done by the 
old system in 60 years, the pool system 
is wrong and unworkable. 

I would be very much interested in an 
article which would show to me and 
other farmers why the pooling system of 
marketing farm products is not work- 
able, and why, if the farmers should 
pool, not 100 per cent of their produc- 
tion, but at least 50 per cent, they could 
not, and would not, materially increase 
their control over the price level, and 
secure for themselves a return which 
would at least enable them to secure the 
average cost of production. Also this 
article might point out why, when the 
grain trade has controlled 100 per cent 
of the production for 60 years, the re- 
sults of this control have been such as 
they are, practical bankruptcy for a 
large percentage of the farmers, and a 
gradual decreasing percentage of agri- 
culture’s share of the total national in- 
come. 

I feel that you, as a representative 
organ of the millers of the United States, 
are taking the wrong attitude toward 
farmer controlled marketing organiza- 
tions, as it seems to me that the only 
solution for the agricultural problem is 
the centralization of the marketing of 
farm products in large-sized commodity 
co-operatives, which can control the flow 
of the product to market, and take care 
of the surplus, if any should be found at 
the close of any season, and which would 
deal directly with the millers as their 
ultimate consumers. The tendency of all 
occupations and industries has been to- 
ward large combinations and more cen- 
tralized control, and toward the elimina- 


tion of expensive competition. Farm- 
ing, on account of the nature of the 
business, cannot be centralized as to 
production, so in order to keep step 
with the modern idea, the only thing the 
farmer can do, and the logical thing for 
him to do, is to centralize his marketing; 
and the sensible thing for the millers 
to do is to get in line to deal directly 
with the farmer controlled marketing 
organizations, which undoubtedly shall 
sooner or later control the marketing of 
all farm products. 

Hoping that in the future if you do 
not feel that you can be friendly toward 
the wheat pools, you will at least be fair, 
I am 

Yours very truly, 
Joun VEsECKy, 
President Southwest Co-operative Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 


Norre.—The article discussed by Mr. 
Vesecky in the foregoing letter was not 
written for The Northwestern Miller nor 
by a member of its staff, but was quoted, 
with proper credit, from a recent issue 
of “Who Is Who in the Grain Trade.”— 
Editor The Northwestern Miller. 


DEMAND FOR VESSEL SPACE 
AT DULUTH REMAINS GOOD 


Du.tutH, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
space is steady but rather slow, with no 
sharp bidding for tonnage. Charters are 
made as sales for grain are confirmed. 
Demand for barley has been good, but 
aside from this grain is selling slowly 
and this keeps down the call for cargo 
space. The rate, Duluth to Buffalo, on 
wheat continues unchanged at 2c bu, and 
the Montreal rate is a little easier at 8c. 

Tonnage for loading the last 10 days 
of October is in demand at 2%c, with a 
dispatch guaranty, but vessels apparent- 
ly do not find it attractive. Some in- 
quiry for tonnage to load in December is 
also reported, with vessel owners showing 
no interest. 

Elevator loadings last week were 
around 5,000,000 bus, with only a few 
boat cargoes held out unreported as 
shipped and not taken out of stocks. 
Receipts since Aug. 1 are 1,500,000 bus 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 









r From. 

§$Mont- tNew 

To— tNew York real Orleans 
ARONGIOE <cccccvces 22.00 33.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 24.00 25.00 
MD 0:5 -64:5.608-60% *23.00 eoee § TH25.00 
Avonmouth ........ 19.00 24.00 **27.00 
Sere *30.00 32.00 37.00 
DOPRORER i ccccccses 40.00 seoe 30.00 
P,P *22.00 24.00 tt25.00 
eee *19.00 24.00 **27.00 
Cardiff ..... -» 21.00 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen . -- %30.00 32.00 35.00 
GOO &ie-00 22.00 34.00 **27.00 
Danzig . *30.00 33.00 45.00 
Dublin -» 22.00 26.00 **27.00 
Dundee .,..... -- 22.00 27.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples «+ 42.00 seve 45.00 
Gibraltar ... - *45.00 Sider eeee 
Glasgow .... 20.00 24.00 **25.00 


*. *30.00 32.00 37.00 


Gothenburg . ° 
. *22.00 24.00 


Hamburg... +t25.00 


Havre .... -» 40,00 coos T93T.60 
Helsingfors - *31.00 33.00 45.00 
MPUED 52.06.0026 21.00 25.00 **27.00 
eee 21.00 25.00 **27.00 
Liverpool ... -- 18.00 22.00 **25.00 
Pree +» 18.00 22.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ....... 24.00 31.00 **27.00 
ere *33.00 35.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 18.00 22.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 sees 35.00 
Neweastle ...cccce. 21.00 25.00 **27.00 
i Perr rerrrrr rer *30.00 32.00 37.00 
a). Mreriireer oe 30.00 ees 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... *23.00 24.00 125.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 27.00 **27.00 
GRAVORBSE 6 cccsvccs 30.00 32.00 37.00 
a. eee *35.00 37.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... *33.00 35.00 42.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 21c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18 @22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@3838c. ’ 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia 4nd Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through October, 1928. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§$Through September, 1928. 
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ahead of the corresponding period in 
1927, and shipments exceed those of a 
year ago by nearly 4,000,000 bus. Grain 
stocks show an 885,000-bu increase for 
the week ending Sept. 1. 


oo > 
NEW STEAMER SERVICE ANNOUNCED 
Seatrtz, Wasu.—A new steamship 


service, to operate between Seattle and 
other American coast ports, Vancouver, 


B. C., and the United Kingdom, will be 


established by the Reardon-Smith Line, 
Ltd., of Cardiff, Wales. T. A. Lee, San 
Francisco, formerly Pacific Coast man- 
ager for the Furness Line, and James C. 
Moore, San Francisco, will be general 
agents. 

o> 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Cuicago, Ir1r.—E. J. Henry, western 
traffic manager for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, on Sept. 7 will celebrate the 
fortieth anniversary of his connection 
with the road. 

oo > 


PENNSYLVANIA SMU'T ERADICATION 


Stare Correce, Pa.—Operated by the 
Reading Railway and the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, a smut train left 
Newberry, Pa., Aug. 29, on a tour of 19 
counties in an effort to save 1,000,000 
bus wheat for the 1929 season, and 1,000 
bus seed wheat will be treated daily by 
plant seed specialists of Pennsylvania 
State College. The train will end its 
service to growers at Chadds Ford Junc- 
tion, Sept. 29. Two New Jersey coun- 
ties, Mercer and Somerset, also will be 
visited by the train. 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Aug. 28, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

B.F.C.; Brownell & Field Co., Providence, 
R. I; egg noodles, buckwheat flour, rice, and 
other foods. Use claimed since 1917. 

MALICHS-GRAPLICH GERMAN GRITS; 
Herman Rosenberg, Philadelphia; cereal 
breakfast food, the main constituent of 
which is buckwheat. Use claimed since on 
or about Feb. 1, 1920. 

PFAFFMAN’S; The Pfaffman Egg Noodle 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; alimentary paste prod- 
ucts, especially noodles, spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, and macaroni, prepared in various 
shapes and forms. Use claimed since March, 
1891. 





WHEN the new $1,000,000 de luxe 

North Western Limited train made 
its initial run from Minneapolis to Chi- 
cago recently, Miss Nancy Heffelfinger 
cut the silk ribbon barrier, as may be 
seen in the above picture. Holding the 


ribbon, at the left, is Forrest A. Brown, 
assistant general passenger agent, and ai 
the other end is George E. Leach, mayor 
of Minneapolis. 
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SOUR GRAPES 


‘['HOUGH at golf I have never essayed 
a career 
To a long driving, sure putting fame 
I have learned, after many an arduous 
year, 
To occasionally shoot a fair game. 
When ; —— a hundred, as sometimes 
0, 
As a few of my friends will attest, 
My way to the clubhouse I proudly pur. 
sue 
With my heart beating high in my 
chest. ; 


OF - I have learned that the colleges 
n 
That the lads who are sharks at this 
game 
Are usually somewhat deficient in mind, 
And have never a prospect of fame. 
It is said that those fellows who think it 
is fun 
To swat at a little white ball 
And shriek with delight when they make 
holes-in-one, 
Should not go to college at all. 


FrorR long I was hopeful to make the 
first flight 
And to hammer my handicap down, 
And still learn to act, or to speak, or to 
write 
And thus earn myself double renown. 
Now it seems it is needless to seek any 
more 
For birdies and eagles in vain, 
For if ever I manage to better my score 
It is proof that I'm lacking in brain. 
> + 


Probably Called on the Flour Trade 

The New York Daily News’ city desk 
handed James Cannon, reporter, a unique 
assignment the other day. He was to 
give five dollar bills to people he heard 
laughing while he wandered in different 
parts of the city. He found New York 
a sullen, sour-faced town.—Editor and 
Publisher. 


+ + 

THE NATIONAL Food Bureau, es- 
tablished some time ago in Kansas to 
combat pernicious attacks on _ white 
bread, seems to have its work cut out for 
it, as witness the following from the 
classified advertising columns of the 
Kansas City Star: 
NERVOUSNESS relieved at once by eating 

macerated wheat and sleeping with a 
ground wire; perfectly logical. Call or write 
Byron Tyler, 113 Gibraltar bldg., city. 


> + 
IT IS even more logical to sleep with 
a good live wire, which would end, not 
only nervousness, but any other ailment, 
whether one cared to chew macerated 
wheat or not. 
> + 


A STORY carried in the columns of 
our favorite trade journal last week 
stated that ducks were ravaging grain 
fields in a Utah county, and estimated 
their numbers at 1,800,000. The most 
interesting part of the story was not 
told: how could any one estimate 1,800,- 
000 ducks? We often have squatted in 
a duck blind in the dawn of a cold Mis- 
souri morning, awaiting the Mallards 
from the north, and never were we able 
to agree with our companions about the 
number of birds in a flight. If a small 
flock could be so difficult to judge, we 
continue to puzzle over that estimate of 
1,800,000. 

> + 


THE ABOVE somehow brings to 
mind a true happening among a group 
of golfing millers who were debating 
the advisability of playing the nineteenth 
hole before they played the first one. 

“It’s all right,” one man said. * 
you see three balls on the tee hit the 
middle one and pick up the other two. 

“Heck, seeing three balls never both- 
ers me,” another chimed in. “It’s only 
when the ball begins to look like a bunch 
of grapes that it throws me off my 
game.” 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 











Arkansas 


Ives Bros., of Little Rock and Mag- 
nolia, have opened a bakery at Stamps. 


California 

Mrs. George and Stanley Nicholson 
have disposed of their interest in the El 
Dorado County Bakery, Diamond 
Springs. 

Preiffer’s Bakery, 5719 Pasadena Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, suffered damage when 
a wall collapsed as a result of the build- 
ing slipping into an excavation on the 
adjacent lot. 

Frank Gates has opened a bakery at 
138 South Hawthorne Avenue, Haw- 
thorne. , 

A. and Wendell Schehl have purchased 
the bakery owned by A. S. Wolfe, Braw- 
ley. 
The Mione Bakery, Venice, has been 
opened in a new building at 47 Market 


treet. 

Otto M. Sig] has opened the Federal 
Pastry Shop on Market Street, Redding, 
in the location occupied by Hugh Fair- 
man’s bakery. 

The Brooklyn Rye Bakery, 1021 Tem- 
ple Street, Los Angeles, has installed a 
King continuous baking oven and plans 
to enlarge the plant generally. 

The Sawtelle (Cal.) Soldiers’ Home is 
asking for bids on the installation of 
baking machinery in its mess hall. All 
machinery and material must conform to 
the general layout prepared by Koener 
& Gage, architects. Bids will be re- 
ceived until Aug. 31. 

Henry Keener, 1326 East Colorado 
Boulevard, Glendale, has opened a bak- 


ery. 

Arthur Tell is opening a bakery at a 
drive-in market on Whittier Boulevard, 
Los Angeles. 

William B. Roberts has opened a bak- 
ery at 12831 Washington Boulevard, 
Culver City. 

Colorado 

Mrs. Ranson Ellsworth and daughter 
have opened a bakery at Hotchkiss. 

The Kottal Bakery, Limon, has begun 
the construction of a building. 

Grover Green has opened the Electrik 
Maid Bakery, Monte Vista. 


Florida 
The Arnot Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
will build a $100,000 plant at Myrtle 
Avenue and Ninth Street, and the Wal- 
nut and Third Street plant will be dis- 
continued. 


Georgia 
E. T. Boone has purchased the bakery 
owned by O. V. Werdt, Fort Valley. 


Illinois 


Williams Bros. have leased the Be- 
ment (Ill.) Bakery from Willard Fair- 
banks. 

William F. Egger has purchased the 
bakery owned by Albert Wild, 3953 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Chicago. 

Dallas Elliott has reopened the Bake 
Shop at 1037 Curtiss Street, Downers 
Grove, formerly operated by Heyden & 
Brown. 

The bakery firm of Hoover & Kelley, 
Genoa, has been changed to Hoover & 
LaBore, since the sale of the Kelley in- 
terest to Everett LaBore. 

Benjamin Collins has succeeded Frank 
B. Scott as manager of the K. & M. 
Baking Co., Vandalia. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, a 
Chicago chain system, have acquired the 
sixth store, in the Lincoln Park district. 


Indiana 


A fire resulting from an overheated 
vat of doughnut grease caused $3,000 
damage to the Federal Bakery, Fort 
Wayne. 


Iowa 


The Ideal Bakery, Webster City, is 
being remodeled. 

C. S. Lemmon will open the Butterfly 
Bakery at Washington. 

Carl Cruse has purchased the bakery 
owned by Conrad Schmitt, Lisbon. 

Mrs. James McCusker has purchased 








the Eldora (Iowa) Bakery from Ian 
McCusker and Carl Nelson. 


Kansas 
Ray Munding has opened a bakery at 
207 North Cherokee Street, St. Paul. 


Kentucky 

The Fresh Maid Bakery, 309-313 Vir- 
ginia Avenue, Lexington, has completed 
an addition to its building and installed 
new equipment. 

The City Bakery, West Center Street, 
Madisonville, has been purchased by J. 
M. Duke from Mrs. J. D. Thompson. 

The Seaman (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
taken over the business of the Traxel 
Bakery, Maysville, and will enlarge the 


plant. 
Maryland 
John Cialkowski has purchased the 
bakery owned by Joseph Austerlitz, 1410 
East Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


George W. Anthes, baker, Springfield, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $4,278, and 
assets of $1,186. 


Michigan 
J. V. Van Wingerden has purchased 


the Grand Haven (Mich.) Bakery from 
George De Young. 


Minnesota 


Nick Peterson has opened the Amboy 

(Minn.) Bakery. 
Mississippi 

Ourso Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Main and Monroe streets, Vicksburg, in 
the former location of the Katsenmeyer 
Bakery, and have closed their shop at 
Crystal Springs. 

Lee’s Bakery, Cleveland, burned re- 
cently. 


Missouri 

Benjamin Welter has opened a bakery 
at Sikeston. 

Max J. Wielputz, owner of the Wiel- 
putz Bakery Co., Cape Girardeau, has 
purchased a site at Independence Street 
and the Boulevard, on which he will build 
a $150,000 plant. 

Albert E. Obermeyer has purchased 
the Kirkwood (Mo.) Bakery from Jack 
Steuby. 

E. G. Moberly, formerly at Fayette, 
has opened a bakery at Moberly. ° 


Montana 

Lee Waldron has opened a bakery at 
Saco, removing his equipment from the 
Stanley (N. D.) Bakery. 

H. L. Anderson, Great Falls, has sold 
his bakery. 

The Home Bakery will be opened at 
Ryegate. 

Sverre Jondahl, proprietor of the 
Glasgow (Mont.) Bakery, has installed 
an electric cake mixer. 


Nebraska 
The Standard Biscuit Co. has moved 
its Hastings, Neb., branch to 101 South 
Street. 


New Mexico 
Fred L. McGinn has purchased the 
Sunshine Bakery, Clayton, from A. O. 
Costen, who will continue as manager. 


New York 


The Highland Bread Co. has opened 
a bakery at Mill Street and Deyo Place, 
Newburgh. 

M. Lieblich has opened a bakery at 418 
Jersey Street, Tompkinsville, S. I. 


North Dakota 


Lee Waldron has closed the Stanley 
(N. D.) Bakery, and has moved the 
equipment to Saco, Mont. 








FLOUR AND 


FEED NOTES 














D. W. Kaiser has purchased the Knox 
Feed & Seed Shop, Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
from John Dennis. 

The flour and feed business of Thomp- 
son & Knapp, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., 
has been sold to Brown & Polson, who 
will take possession on Sept. 1. 

The Orleanz Warehouse Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated for $50,000, 
to manufacture, store and trade in mill- 
feeds and mill products. A. M. Blais- 
dell, 1805 Irving Avenue South, is among 
those interested. 

The Fairway Stores, wholesalers, 
Nashville, Tenn., have been incorporated 
with 100 shares of no par common by 
Robert Orr, C. W. Cunningham, W. F. 
Orr, John Jackson and Cecil Sims. 

The flour and feed business of the late 
W. J. Reiss, Le Sueur, Minn., has been 
purchased by Evans & Evans, 

The site of the Akron Milling Co., 
Second and Pearl streets, Sioux City, 
Iowa, has been ordered by the city coun- 
cil to be sold to the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co. J. J. Mullaney 
& Son, grain, are expected to operate 
the storage elevator on the site. 

The Roy Aney Seed & Nursery Co., 
Inc., Minot, N. D., has been incorporat- 
ed to deal in feed and poultry supplies. 
An elevator and warehouse, costing $20,- 
000, will be built at Third Avenue and 
First Street S. E. Roy Aney is presi- 
dent and manager of the company. 

The Smith-Ross Co., Murray, Ky., is 
succeeded by McElrath & Ross, W.,W. 
McElrath having purchased the Smith 
interest. The firm retails flour and feed. 

The Bills Feed & Milling Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been organized and cap- 
italized at $35,000. The concern will op- 
erate the Morningside Elevator and re- 
tail store at 2015 Lakeport Road. 

The Amco feed store, Fremont, Neb., 
has been moved to 99 West Third Street. 
John Warner, manager, will also have 
charge of the poultry and egg business 


of the Norris-Lyddon Co. at the same 
address. 

A. R. Thompson and A. R. Altig have 
purchased an interest in the Cash Feed 
Stores of Ogallala, Grant, Paxton and 
Big Springs, Neb. They plan to open 
a fifth store at Lewellen. 

W. D. Boyd has opened a grocery and 
feed business at Morrillton, Ark., hav- 
ing moved his stock from Cotton Plant. 

The O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
is building an addition to its milling 
plant for the grinding and mixing of 
prepared feeds. 

Bat Gays and Louis Gallo have pur- 
chased the business of the Superior 
(Ariz.) Feed & Fuel Co. from Vincent 
Kasser and Louis T. Glavinic. 

The Atlantic Feed & Supply Co., West 
Palm Beach, Fla., has changed its name 
to Southern Feed & Supply Co., Inc. 

M. O. Tinsley will build a feed store 
at First Street and Goodman Avenue, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Cresswell (Oregon) Feed & Seed 
Co. has been sold to the Springfield 
Mill & Grain Co. 

An electrically operated feed milling 
unit will be installed in the elevator and 
warehouse of the Farm Bureau at 
Dodgeville, Wis. The addition is now 
under construction. 

G. V. Quinlan, 685 Ninth Avenue, 
New York, has announced the opening 
of his third 5c and 10c grocery store. 
It is planned to add a new shop every 
month. Flour is sold in 1-lb packages, 
keeping the price within the 5c and 10c 
range. 

The Seaboard Distributing Co., 757 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to deal in food prod- 
ucts, has been incorporated by Ella F. 
Goldsmith, Norman Kaufmann and 
Herman Gerber. 

The grist mill northeast of Noblesville, 
Ind., owned by Melvin Jones, was burned 
recently, with a loss of $12,000. 


Oklahoma 

Leo Ashley has purchased the Fred- 
erick (Okla.) Bakery from the First 
National Bank. Lee Higgs operated the 
business until recently. 

Joseph Renner has purchased the 
Bake-Rite Bakery, Alva, and will op- 
erate it as the Golden Crust Bakery. 


Oregon 

The Home Baking Co., Astoria, has 
begun building operations on its new 
plant. 

Mead’s Bakery, Summers, has installed 
a 180-loaf Dalton oven with Diesel burn- 
ers, and plans to add an automatic bread 
wrapping machine. 


Pennsylvania 

John Thuer, of the La Belle Bakery, 
5637 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, is plan- 
ning on retiring from business. 

Julius Roth has moved his residence 
to his bakery at 3602 Butler Street, 
Pittsburgh. He has been in business 
there for about two years. 

The Tasty Bakery, 310 Market Street, 
Johnstown, has been opened by Hantz 
& Winslow, formerly with the F. Brauer 
Bakery. 

Mrs. Fred Brauer and her son Paul 
are operating the Elite Bakery, 310 Bed- 
ford Street, Johnstown. 

Joseph Borsuc has moved his retail 
bakery from 545 Washington Street, 
Johnstown, to 519 Franklin Street. 

A three-story brick building at 435 
Wood Street, Pittsburgh, occupied by 
the Federal Bake Shops, Inc., has been 
sold to an unnamed investor for $175,000. 

H. B. Shrott, baker, 6324 Penn Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, will move his shop to 
another location. 

W. E. Stockberger recently opened a 
bakery at 5461 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

The Nicholas Bakery, 619 Homewood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, has installed a Su- 
perior traveling oven to be used for 
cooky baking only. The capacity is 30 
pans every six niinutes. William F. 
Nicholas is the proprietor. 


South Dakota 


L. S. Risch will build a one-story bak- 
ery at Flandreau to replace his shop 
which burned recently. 

Richard Bartells and Donald Van 
Ness, owners of the bakery at Onida, 
have leased the property to Roy Clark. 

Edward H. Swander will build a $20,- 
000 bakery at Rapid City. It will be 
one story, of brick and hollow tile con- 
struction, and located at 601 Twelfth 
Street. 


Texas 
W. L. Knight & Sons have purchased 


the City Bakery, Tahoka, from O. B. 


Adami. 

W. E. Wilson has purchased the City 
Bakery, Bertram, from I. N. Kirk. 

R. H. Etlinger has purchased the Co- 
lumbus (Texas) Bakery from H. R. 
Hillebrand. 

H. Wooley and Wilson Vaughn, own- 
ers and operators of the City and Star 
bakeries, Mineral Wells, have purchased 
the City Bakery, Jacksboro. The new 
business will be managed by Mr. Wooley, 
while Mr. Vaughn will remain at Min- 
eral Wells. ? 

The Dixie Baking Co., Dallas, with 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by Julius Schepps, George 
Schepps and H. Nathanson. 


Washington 


P. J. and George Pedersen will con- 
tinue to operate the City Bakery, Mount 
Vernon. They have disposed of their 
grocery business to Walter C. Chinn. 

The Port Townsend (Wash.) Baking 
Co. has been established by A. O. and 
H. Harvey. 

‘G. R. Krognoll has sold the Auburn 
(Wash.) Bakery to John Lammie. 


CANADA 


Picardy, Ltd., baker and confectioner, 
Winnipeg, has awarded a contract for 
the erection of a three-story factory, to 
cost $150,000. 
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The Bran Coat of the Wheat 
Berry 


HE basic principle of modern milling is to aim 
T at the best possible separation of the bran coat 

from the endosperm. One of the most important 
factors of a perfect separation is proper conditioning; 
that is to say, the bringing of the bran coat into a 
physical condition conducive to a good separation. 

The endosperm forms about 83 per cent of the 
wheat berry, the bran coat the rest, or 17 per cent. 
In spite of the great advance made in the milling 
methods used and in the manufacture of milling ma- 
chinery, it has not hitherto been possible to obtain an 
extraction of more than approximately 73 per cent, 
the flour containing less than 1 per cent fiber. 

(Translator’s Note: Taking into consideration the 
relative ash contents of pure flour and of bran, 1 per 
cent fiber content would correspond approximately 
to 0.4 per cent ash. With the hard, vitreous, American 
wheats a somewhat better separation may be attain- 
able, say 74 to 75 per cent, containing less than 1 per 
cent fiber; on the other hand, these wheats probably 
have more endosperm, 84 or even 85 per cent, thus it 
is not far from the truth to say that, because of the 
imperfect separation, roughly speaking 10 per cent of 
the endosperm goes into the bran.) 

My predecessor, Professor Buchwald, has been 
much ridiculed for his statement that some day it 
ought to become possible to extract 83 per cent of 
patent flour from the wheat. There is no reason why 
this should not be our aim. To obtain the present 
lower grades, constituting a mixture of endosperm and 
of bran, free from the branny particles,—in other 
words, to extract as pure flour the theoretically ob- 
tainable further 8 to 10 per cent endosperm,—would 
become practicable just as soon as it were possible to 
remove the bran coat before the breaking up of the 
berry. 

With present day milling operations the bran coat 
is being removed step by step, in the course of the 
breaking up operations; finally the flour is being sep- 
arated, and even brushed off, from the branny par- 
ticles. Another way, an entire reversion of present 
day principles, would be to remove and brush off the 
whole bran coat, while keeping the endosperm intact. 

Already there are experiments being carried on in 
two different directions, with a view to this end. Like 
most of the new ideas in milling, these also originated 
within the industry and not through the activities of 
millbuilding firms. 

One is the principle of scouring carried further, 
like wet scouring. The well-known Steinmetz wet 
scouring method, however, only removes the outside 
cellulose layer of the bran coat, so that it scarcely 
could be regarded as an improvement upon the dry 
scouring. On the contrary, it appears that wet scour- 
ing tends to smear the impurities even deeper into 
the crease of the berry, thereby causing the resulting 
flour to be even darker than with the dry scouring 
method. 

Not even the brush machine is able to remove all 
the impurities from the crease. Another new method, 
therefore, peels the bran coat off the berry on a series 
of vertical hullers. The scouring action of these should 
remove the bran coat at least as far as the testa, or 
color layer, and preferably scrape that layer off, too, 
together with part of the aleurone layer, to leave the 
endosperm as free of bran as possible. This method 
has so far proved to be successful in the manufacture 
of semolina, where it increased the output consider- 
ably. It remains to be seen whether it would also in- 
crease the degree of extraction in the milling of flour. 

Entirely different is the other method that is being 
tried in attempts to solve the problem and which con- 
sists in, so to say, an overconditioning of the bran coat 
and of the entire berry. The wheat is hydrated and 
made to swell to such an extent that the bran coat is 
not broken up by the forces that are brought to bear 
upon it, but bursts and lets the endosperm, practically 
free from branny particles, flow out in the form of a 
plastic mass, which can either be made into dough 
right away, or dried and be reduced to flour. The re- 
sults of these investigations are not known well enough 
as yet to be able to pass judgment on the method; in 
any case the idea is interesting and worth serious con- 
sideration. 

Any method endeavoring to perfect the separation 
between bran coat and endosperm ought to be en- 
couraged by the miller. Modern milling is often re- 
proached for endeavoring to obtain flour as free as 
possible from bran dust. The charge involved in this 


reproach, based as it is on the assumption that pul- 
verized bran is the best flour for human consumption, 
must be rejected emphatically. 

Our most distinguished physiologists, like Rubner 
of Berlin, Neumann of Hamburg, Abderhalden of 


. process made a change desirable. 


Halle, Thomas of Leipzig, Kestner of Hamburg, and 
the members of the ministry of health, all of whom 
have made a special study of the value of bread in 
popular diet, declare unanimously that with flour of 
over 72 per cent extraction there is a corresponding 
decrease in the utilizable nutritive value of the bread 
baked therefrom. 

The higher the extraction of flour, the less its nutri- 
tive value can be utilized by the human organism and 
the more refuse leaves the bowels. Flour of low ex- 
traction, practically free of branny particles, is utilized 
nearly to the same extent as animal foods are. Only a 
little of the nitrogen content is lost. With breads of 


{ SOME important European ideas Yj 

concerning the nutritive value of 
white flour, and particularly the dan- 
gers of food fad notions on the sub- 
ject of bran, are to be found in the 
accompanying paper by Dr. Karl 
Mohs, director of the Institute for 
Milling Technology, Berlin, Germany. 
The paper was read at a recent con- 
vention of German millers, and is re- 
produced herewith by courtesy of Die 
Muehle in a translation by Andor 
A Kemeny, Toronto, Ont. 














high bran content, like whole wheat, Graham, and 
others, in the manufacture of which nearly the whole 
of the wheat berry is used, more than half of the 
nitrogen content may leave the organism untouched’ 
Thus the high nitrogen content of the bran is not of 
much use to the human organism, which can actually 
utilize and assimilate more nitrogen from white flour. 

Thus, because of the poor assimilation of high ex- 
traction flour, the more completely the bran is sep- 
arated and eliminated, the more of really digestible 
proteins are left at the disposal of the organism. From 
the physiological point of view, therefore, the human 
diet should only include the easily digestible endo- 
sperm of the wheat berry. Bran should be fed to 
animals and consumed as meat or poultry and dairy 
products. 

The sole duty of flour and bread is to provide the 
human organism with carbohydrates, proteins, and a 
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Pennsylvania was responsible for the original 
success of the Howell Milling Co., one of the 
oldest firms in the state, which began to operate the 


x" excessively cold and early winter in eastern 


mill pictured above in 1870, at Morrisville. There 
were few steam mills in those days, and when all the 
small streams in the vicinity, except the one which fur- 
nished the Morrisville mill with power, were frozen 
solid, the company held a local monopoly in flour 
production. 

The mill was a large one for its day, equipped with 
four large French burr grinding stones and the simple 
bolting machinery in use then, but it could not begin 
to convert into flour the amount of grain that was 
hauled to Morrisville. Despite the pressure of the 
work, the Howell company took special care to turn 
out a better grade of flour than the ordinary, and 
established a reputation that insured success. 

As business grew, the old stone mill became un- 
economical, and. the introduction of a new milling 
The present plant 
of the company was built in 1885, and has been re- 


modeled several times since. The firm is now operated 


by Howell & Sons & Johnson by the third generation 
of the family engaged in the milling business. 





——_} 
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little fat. The miller does not claim to provide vita- 
mins as well, although it has been proved conclusively 
that very small quantities of yeast, such as present 
in a roll or in a slice of bread, effectively prevent 
the so-called “deficiency diseases.” 

Further, some people aver that our bread is just 
like poison, causing injurious fermentation processes 
within the bowels and that the whole wheat bread of 
the farmer alone is really conducive to health. [t 
can be pointed out, on the contrary, how injurious jg 
the bran in the bread, which, with its sharp edges, will 
tickle, stimulate and irritate the inside of the bowels, 
unduly accelerating thereby their peristaltic movement, 
so that the food mash within will pass through the 
intestines much too rapidly to be properly digested, 

Not only people with stomach troubles, but those 
with just a weak digestion, may suffer greatly by bran 
particles in their diet, for the incessant irritation of 
the intestines may well lead to their quitting work al- 
together, and cause the dangerous paralysis of the 
bowels. During the war we had plenty of opportunity 
to observe how the elder generation, less elastic jn 
adaptability, was greatly troubled by the overdose of 
bran in the bread of the time. 

It is of not the slightest use, however, to quarrel 
about likes and dislikes. If some people like to have 
whole wheat bread from time to time and enjoy the 
ensuing energetic action of their bowels, let them have 
the pleasure, by all means. Only it is entirely illogical 
to try and force the city dweller of today to retum 
to the diet of his uncouth ancestors and consume 
branny bread alone. Equally false would it be to 
charge all sorts of illnesses, or even a possible increase 
in mortality, to the consumption of the standard loaf 
of the present time. The mode of life of modern man, 
with all his foibles and vices, is more likely to play a 
part in this than white bread or brown bread. , 


°C! 


Fighting Feed Mill Fires 
With Flue Gas 


HE use of inert gas, or flue gas, piped from the 

furnaces of manufacturing plants for use in pre- 

venting fires and resultant dust explosions in grind- 
ing equipment, should be seriously considered wherever 
the hazard exists, according to engineers of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Of 30 explosions occurring in feed grinding plants 
during a 20-year period, 18 originated in the grinding 
equipment where it was impossible to prevent the for- 
mation of dust clouds or to eliminate sources of igni- 
tion. Experimental work by the department engineers 
has shown that it is practicable to use inert gas for 
flooding the inclosures of the grinding equipment and 
diluting the oxygen content to such a point that fires 
or explosions cannot take place. The results of the 
investigation are described in Technical Bulletin 74-T, 
“The Value of Inert Gas as a Preventive of Dust Ex- 
plosions in Grinding Equipment,” just issued by the 
department. 

Although the investigations were conducted in feed 
grinding equipment, the results suggest many other 
possible uses for inert gas as a fire preventive. A 
modern development of this fire extinguishing prin- 
ciple is the storage of compressed inert gas in tanks 
with distributing pipes which lead to the most likely 
sources of fire and quick acting valves to release the 
gas. Such equipment has been used on ships and also 
in factories. A portable extinguisher, consisting of 4 
small tank of carbon dioxide under pressure, has been 
placed on the market. 

Inert gas, especially carbon dioxide, has many ad- 
vantages over other fire fighting mediums, since it will 
not injure metals, fabrics, food products, or other 
perishable materials. Neither does it freeze or de- 
teriorate, and as it does not conduct electricity it can 
be used to extinguish fires in electrical equipment. 
Carbon dioxide leaves no residue, which is a distinct 
advantage, since frequently the residue or damage 
caused by the extinguishing medium constitutes 4 
greater part of the total loss. These advantages indi- 
cate a promising field for inert gas as a fire fighting 
medium, as well as for explosion prevention. 

A copy of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D 

oo SD 

Vitamin tested cod liver oil is used in large quan- 
tities by the poultrymen patrons of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass., Agricultural 
Co-operation reports. During the first four months 
of the present year the exchange handled 3,655 gallons 
of this oil, compared with 2,240 in the first four months 
of 1927. During April and May the purchases were 
practically double those of the same months last yeat- 
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William Carter Hughes: More Light on the kditor of 
the First American Milling Journal 


N an article which recently appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller I told of the discovery 
of a volume of The American Miller bearing 
the date of 1851, edited and published by 
William C. Hughes at Buffalo, N. Y. 

This volume, the property of Frank F. Henry, 
of Buffalo, and now in his possession, clearly estab- 
lished certain facts in regard to pioneer milling jour- 
nalism which in modern days were unknown. It was 
generally accepted as true that The Millers’ Journal, 
of New York, established probably between 1866 and 
1870, was the first milling journal in the United 
States and, during its existence, this distinction was 
claimed by its publishers. It was also commonly un- 
derstood that the present American Miller, published 
in Chicago and founded in 1873, was the first of that 


” name, 


The appearance of The American Miller of 1851 
effectually disposed of both of these hitherto accepted 
facts. It existed, briefly but actually, at least 15 years 
before The Millers’ Journal and 22 years before the 
current American Miller came into being. This en- 
titles it to the honor of being the first American 
milling journal, and its editor, William C. Hughes, to 
that of being the pioneer in American milling jour- 
nalism. 

The strange thing about this discovery was that it 
should have remained hidden for nearly 80 years. 
The existence of such a publication had been com- 
pletely forgotten. For all this time no trace of it 
came to light to refute the current misconceptions 
regarding the genesis of the milling press, no stray 
copies turned up and no old millers remembered hav- 
ing heard their fathers or grandfathers mention it. 
Had it been published in Pompeii it could not more 
completely have vanished and left no trace. 

Moreover, no record remained of Hughes, its un- 
successful publisher, save that given in the yellowed 
pages of the stout old volume. It was assumed that, 
after his publication died of neglect and inanition in 
1852, he removed to Michigan and there engaged in 
the mill machinery business. It was suggested that 
his American Miller, which was published weekly, was 
an ephemeral house organ intended to advance the 
sale of a machine and backed by its manufacturers. 
There is no evidence to support this theory; nothing 
in the columns of the publication indicates this; it is 
quite impartial in its references to various competing 
machines, and its advertising facilities were apparently 
open to all reputable concerns that chose to use them. 

There was no millfurnishing or machinery house in 
Buffalo at the time large enough or wealthy enough 
to back a publication of its own. If there had been, 
it would scarcely have supported a weekly journal 
when a monthly one, much less expensive to maintain, 
would have answered its purpose as well. Clearly, Mr. 
Hughes made an honest and bona fide attempt to 
establish a legitimate milling journal, free of all con- 
trol save his own, which failed of success only because 
it was premature. 

In the pages of the old American Miller appears 
mention of a book, “The American Miller and Mill- 
wright’s Assistant,” written by Hughes and published 
by Henry Carey Baird, Philadelphia, in 1851. Baird, 
a writer himself, was a well-known and reputable pub- 
lisher who printed both scientific and secular books. 
Oliver Evans, inventor of the elevator, the conveyor, 
the drill and other labor saving devices used in flour 
milling, wrote a textbook on milling which was pub- 
lished by Baird, or his predecessor, E. L. Carey. 

The book by Hughes published in 1851 was quite 
unknown to modern millers, but the fact that Carey 
was its publisher indicated that it must have had 
merit. Of course it has been out of print for many 
years, and the writer of this had little hope of ever 
seeing a copy of it. 

The publication of the recent article in The North- 
Western Miller concerning Hughes and his courageous 
attempt to establish a milling journal brought an in- 
teresting response from S. M. Edwards, of Albia, 
lowa, who said that he owned a copy of “The Ameri- 
can Miller and Millwright’s Assistant,” inherited from 

great-grandfather, John A. Edwards, which he 
Would be glad to submit for examination. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Edwards, therefore, 

am able to add something more to the long lost 
record of the first American milling journalist. One 

g is his middle name, which was Carter; William 

rter Hughes. Another is that, according to his 
introduction to the book, he “spent the best portion 
of his life in the pursuit of his calling as a practical 
Miller,” the last word being capitalized according to 

invariable custom and indicative of his respect for 





‘By William C. Edgar 


the trade. A third fact is that in 1850 he invented a 
grain drier. Thus he was a miller, an inventor, an 
author, and an editor and publisher. 

The book is 12mo., 5x7 inches, 223 pages, bound 
in boards, well printed on excellent paper. The sturdy 
quality of its workmanship is eloquently attested by 
the fact that, although it is nearly 80 years old and 
has obviously been consulted diligently, it is, for all 
practical purposes, as good as the day it was printed; 
a valiant old textbook—built to outlast a dozen of 











John A. Edwards, Head of a Four- 
Generation Family of Iowa Millers 




















the flimsy volumes produced by our present slipshod 
methods of bookmaking. 

A pleasant and significant attribute of this copy 
of the little book is the faint but perceptible feeling 
of flour dust which still adheres to its pages. Sensi- 
tive finger tips passed gently over the surface of the 
paper can easily distinguish it. This shows that the 
book saw practical service, that its owner carried it 
into the mill with him and, as he consulted it for help 
in solving his problems, the fine particles of dust that 
in those days permeated the atmosphere of all flour 
mills settled upon its pages, there to remain indefi- 
nitely. 

Upon the title page, the owner’s name and address 
are stamped in indelible ink. The flowing Spencerian 
script stands out as distinct as it originally was. 
Although thus stamped, it is probable that Mr. Ed- 
wards bought the book in Ohio, before he came to 
Albia, which was in 1859, eight years after it was 
published, by which time it was probably out of print. 





The Edwards Mill at Albia, Iowa, as It Appeared 
About 1900 


On the title page appears an extract from a speech 
by Senator Lewis Cass, of Michigan, to whom the 
book is respectfully dedicated. It is as follows: “He 
who does not keep himself on the line of knowledge 
will soon find this world ahead of him and his asso- 
ciations belonging to a past generation.” 

This truism evidently impressed Mr. Hughes as a 
bit of profound wisdom,—United States senators were 
taken seriously in those days,—for in his introduction 
he says: “The motto which we have adopted on the 
title page of this work is purely American in senti- 
ment, and one of those original ideas of our distin- 
guished senator emanating from the depths of pro- 
found intellectual greatness, and standing as the star 
of the nineteenth century, to illuminate the path of 
the downtrodden and oppressed. And when time has 
passed with those of this generation, these immortal 
sentiments will ever stand out in‘ bold relief, to per- 
petuate his name with the sovereignty of the American 
people.” 

Writers and orators of the fifties were much given 
to this kind of tripe, and Mr. Hughes could not re- 
frain from indulging in the grandiloquent language of 
his time, although the quotation had little application 
to the problems of the miller and the millwright, ex- 
cept the obvious one that if they did not keep informed 
they would soon find themselves out of a job. 

As the book chiefly concerns milling by the old 
millstone method, which was superseded by the roller 
process nearly half a century ago, it is obsolete for all 
practical purposes now, yet it contains much that is 
of value to the trade historian and to those interested 
in the early development of milling in this country. 

From a table which is printed in it showing the 
amount of wheat grown in the United States in 1848, 
it appears that Ohio led with a crop of 20,000,000 bus; 
New York was second with 15,500,000; Pennsylvania 
followed with slightly less; Virginia raised 12,250,000, 
and Michigan 10,000,000. The remaining states men- 
tioned, eight in number, range from Indiana, with 
8,500,000, and Illinois, slightly over 5,000,000, to Ore- 
gon, Texas and Iowa, which each produced over 1,- 
000,000. 

Included in the book is a report on breadstuffs in 
the United States, made by Lewis C. Beck, M.D., in 
1848, to the United States Commissioner of Patents, 
Edmund Burke, whose department, at that time, seems 
to have prepared the census and to have disseminated 
such general information concerning national industry 
as the government promulgated. 

Mr. Hughes considered this report “one of the 
most useful and important public documents ever dis- 
tributed from the Patent Office of the United States.” 
This may have been true in 1851, but diligent exami- 
nation of it now discovers little to justify such an 
encomium. It contains a vast amount of irrelevant 
twaddle, some antiquated theories long since shown 
to be unsound, and many sonorous platitudes. 

In discussing the yield of wheat per acre in this 
country compared with that abroad, Dr. Beck quotes 
George Washington, who, as a miller and a farmer, 
always showed sound sense and excellent judgment, 
as writing, in a letter to Arthur Young, “An English 
farmer must have a very different opinion of our soil 
when he hears that with us an acre produces no more 
than eight or ten bushels of wheat; but he must not 
forget that in all countries where land is cheap and 
labor is dear, the people prefer cultivating much to 
cultivating well.” 

This suggests that perhaps George Washington in 
one brief sentence has shown what is wrong with the 
farmer of today, when, conditions having changed and 
land being no longer cheap but labor and land both 
dear, he persists in following the policy of Washing- 
ton’s time; he still prefers “cultivating much to culti- 
vating well.” 

The discovery of this copy of “The American Miller 
and Millwright’s Assistant” corroborates what has 
already appeared in The Northwestern Miller concern- 
ing William C. Hughes and his American Miller, and 
substantiates his right to be considered the pioneer 
milling journalist. 

The history associated with the ownership of the 
book is interesting, showing, as it does, the tenacity 
with which the trade of milling is followed by suc- 
cessive generations of the same family. This tendency 
is unusual in America in enterprises other than mill- 
ing, although in that it frequently exists. 

The orginal owner of the book, John A. Edwards, 
was born near Cardiff, Wales, in 1821. At the age 
of 16 he ran away from home to America and went 
to a Welsh settlement in eastern Ohio, most of his 
time being passed in Centerville. 
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Here he found employment in a flour mill, learned 
the trade and became a miller, and later a skillful 
millwright. He communicated with his family in 
Wales, and a correspondence was maintained with it as 
long as he lived, and continued by his son Moses. 

While in Centerville he married a young woman 
from Wales, and in 1859 moved to Iowa, having rather 
a large family and seeking greater opportunities, An- 
other Welsh settlement, seven miles west of Albia, 
attracted him, and here he tried farming but, finding 
it uncongenial, he returned to his trade of millwright, 
working in various mills in that part of the state. 

He planned to build a mill in Albia, but his eldest 
son, Moses, was serving in the Union army, and he 
postponed it. In 1865 his son returned, the war being 
over, and he began operations on the proposed mill 
by removing his family to the northwest corner of 
Davis County, where he built a sawmill and sawed 
the logs for the long planned flour mill. 

The mill at Albia was built in 1867 and began 
operations that year, Moses Edwards, the oldest son, 
being admitted to partnership. Ten years later, hav- 
ing meantime acquired mills at Moulton and Center- 
ville, Iowa, which occupied much of his time, John 
A. Edwards sold his interest in the Albia mill. 

In April, 1878, while operating as the Farmers’ 
Mill, the plant was destroyed by fire, but immediately 
rebuilt, resuming operations in August. Morgan Ed- 
wards, a younger brother of Moses, became a partner 
and remained such until 1885, when he retired and 
resumed farming. 

The mill again burned in 1886 and was again re- 
built, in time to grind on the crop of 1887. In 1890 
the roller process was installed. L. B. and J. Arch 
Edwards, sons of Moses, bought an interest in the 
mill in 1900, the firm becoming Moses Edwards & 
Sons. When Moses Edwards died in 1907, the opera- 
tion of the mill remained in the hands of his sons, 
the third generation. 

The fourth generation to become actively interested 
in the mill is represented by S. M. Edwards, son of 
L. B. Edwards, who in 1925, when J. Arch Edwards 
retired on account of ill health and removed to Cali- 
fornia, acquired his share in the property. The mill is 
now being operated by L. B. and S. M. Edwards as 
The Albia Roller Mills, but the name of Moses Ed- 
wards & Sons has never been legally changed. 

John A, Edwards, founder of the family in America 
and builder of the first mill in Albia, although he sold 
out his interest in it in 1877, superintended its rebuild- 
ing after the fires in 1878 and 1886, and did all the 
millwright work. He was a very fine mechanic; the 
mill he built remains a part of the existing plant of 
The Albia Roller Mills and after 42 years’ work re- 
mains in very good condition. Some small pulleys 
which he made in 1888 are still in use on several shaker 
feeders on the rolls in the mill. He died, at the age 
of 70, in 1891. 

John A, Edwards was a millwright and miller who 
not only learned his trade by practical experience, but 
read such books as were published concerning it. Sev- 
eral of these, one on mechanics, published in 1852, and 
another, “The Miller, Millwright and Engineer,” by 
Henry Pallett, published in 1867, are in the possession 
of his great grandson, L. M. Edwards. 

It is evident, however, that he derived much of his 
textbook information from “The American Miller and 
Millwright,” by William Carter Hughes, the Buffalo 
milling journalist, as some of its well-thumbed pages 
bear testimony. 
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Mixed Feed Coming Into Its Own 


Farm paper publishers and editors who have made 
a study of the commercial mixed feed business have 
been surprised at its magnitude and growing economic 
importance. It was but natural the farm press pub- 
lishers became interested and studied the feed indus- 
try, for its products have found an increasing sale 
among the readers of their papers, in spite of constant 
attack by meddlesome farm advisers and designing 
politicians seeking only to win the farmer’s vote. The 
practical business men who publish and edit these 
farm papers, while mindful of the character and origin 
of the attack on the industry and its products, could 
not have failed to have been impressed with the in- 
creasing use of these among the progressive and 
most successful farmers. The upward trend of the 
commercial mixed feed industry has never been stopped 
or stemmed by the opposition, but by merit, worth and 
service has continued to increase in scope and impor- 
tance. 

The average farmer has absorbed but little of the 
endless amount of matter that has been written or 
preached by agricultural advisers for the feeder’s en- 
lightenment. Commercial mixed feed has not been 
bought by the farmer on the advice of the agricul- 
tural advisers, but rather in spite of it. The industry 
had had little or no outside help in getting the idea 
of its product before the farmer in the proper light. 
When the commercial mixed feed manufacturers with- 
out hullabaloo or apparent overstraining of their fa- 
cilities filled the unprecedented demand from _ the 
farmers of this country, whose feed crop had failed 
them, for feed to carry them through the winter of 
high milk prices, those who had maintained a neutral 
position showed interest in the industry. 

Perhaps, now that the farm and poultry press are 
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interested in the commercial mixed feed industry, we 
shall see from time to time some discussion of the 
service rendered by the retail merchant who holds such 
an important place in the business dealings of the 
farmer and who has a more thorough understanding 
and wider knowledge of the female problems than 
any other one merchant with whom the farmer deals. 
As a source of information on the problems of any 
farming community, the editor will find the aggressive 
retail feed merchant of surprising value—Flour and 
Feed. 
oS 


cAn Old Dutch Windmill 
in Kansas 
By Lydia Joanna Seiler 


HEN Anders Palms, an ambitious young Swede, 

came to Lawrence, a small but thriving frontier 

town in eastern Kansas, in 1862; it seemed to 

his thrifty Swedish mind that a lot of wind was going 

to waste. One Sunday afternoon he tried to explain 

this to his employer, J. H. Wilder, a wealthy settler 

from Massachusetts, and told him that back in Sweden 

such wind would assuredly be used to create power. 

To illustrate his point he sketched a rude picture of 
a Dutch windmill. 

It was the first time a windmill had ever seemed 

anything more than an ornament to Wilder. “I’m 


The Old Mill That Once Stood in What 
Is Now Lawrence, Kansas 


going to have one of them,” was his comment. In a 
few days the firm of Wilder & Palms was formed. 
They estimated that it would take about $10,000 to 
build the mill, a rather large sum of money to find in 


the hard days of the Civil War. Each furnished some 
of the capital, and the rest was borrowed. 

In November, Palms left for Sweden. In June, 
1868, he returned with 12 skilled Swedish carpenters 
and millwrights. Two weeks later construction was 
begun. 

The site chosen was some distance west of what 
was then the city limits of Lawrence. It was an 
advantageous one: the hill on which the windmill was 
erected was reasonably high; it was close enough to 
Lawrence for trade, but outside the city limits, and 
accordingly escaped the city taxes. 

The work progressed quite rapidly until Quan- 
trell’s raid, Aug. 21 of the same year. The border 
raiders came upon the unprotected little town and 
burned and murdered ruthlessly. Over 100 men, 
women and children were killed, and much of the town 
burned. Most of what had been constructed of the 
mill was destroyed. The men escaped unharmed, saved 
largely by their own ignorance. They had now been 
in the United States only two months, and since their 
orders were all given by Palms in Swedish, they knew 
hardly a word of English. They did not even know 
about the Civil War. On the morning of Quantrell’s 
raid the men continued at their work in spite of the 
general fright and confusion, distant shots and the 
smoke of burning houses. They had no idea what it 
was all about, but were sure that it did not concern 
them, until a stray shot came through the yard in 
which they were at work, when they took refuge in 
the cellar of a near-by house. 

While they were anxiously waiting in hiding a band 
of the raiders, rode up and yelled at a po | boy in 


_ front of the house, “Any men in there?” 


The boy had seen the men run into the cellar and, 
too afraid to lie, he said, “Yeh, the cellar’s full of 


“men.” 


The raiders hesitated. A cellar full of men all 
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probably well armed might be too much for them to 
tackle. They rode on, leaving the Swedes in their 
cellar anxiously awaiting the end of the hostilities 
Had Quantrell’s men realized that those in the cellar 
were only 12 Swedes unable to speak English, ang 
armed with nothing more effective than axes, the wind. 
mill would probably never have been built. 

As it was, it probably suffered less than any other 
business in Lawrence. Some lumber was destroyed 
but the raw material, the trees and rocks, the capital 
and the skilled workers were unharmed. Construction 
went on rapidly. The building was completed anq 
ready for work the next year. Every piece of wood 
that went into its construction was fashioned by hand, 

The mill was a real Dutch one, constructed on the 
same plan as many in Europe. The foundation and 
the first story were of natural rock, quarried in the 
vicinity of Lawrence. Unlike the square Dutch wind- 
mill usually pictured, it was round. The foundation 
was 40 feet in diameter, and the rock walls were four 
feet thick. The other three stories were of wood, 
built from heavy timbers and covered with shingles, 
On the top was a revolving dome which ran on many 
small wheels so that it could be turned to the wind, 
At the level of the top of the first floor a large 
wooden platform ran around the mill. There was no 
vane, and the dome was turned by means of a lar 
harness-like affair by men standing on the platform. 

The wheel was fastened to the revolving dome s0 
that it could be turned to the wind. It consisted of 
four huge wings, each 40 feet long, so that it measured 
80 feet from tip to tip. Each wing was made of a 
heavy oak timber that tapered toward the outer end, 
Hickory laths were fastened to it at right angles at 
intervals of 10 inches, and across these, running paral- 
lel to the main timber, other laths were fastened at 
16-inch intervals. This made a strong, but light lat- 
tice, four feet wide and as long as the wing, and 
carried the sail cloth. To attach the cloth, the men 
drew one wing of the wheel down at right angles to 
the platform, to which it extended. They climbed up 
the lattice, carrying the heavy sail with them and 
attaching it as’ they went. When they reached the 
top the wheel was given a quarter turn and the men 
climbed down the lattice of the next wing to repeat 
the work. Needless to say, the work of attaching the 
sail cloth required both strong arms and steady nerves. 

.It was the first power mill to be constructed in 
that part of the state and supplied a very real need 
in the poor, but rapidly growing community. At first 
they ground only grain, but the 80 horsepower gen- 
erated by the huge mill was more than sufficient to 
grind all that was brought. Palms had been a black- 
smith in Sweden, and seeing the need for farm ma- 
chinery he turned the extra power toward the manu- 
facture of plows, wagons and other farm implements. 
The enterprise was very successful. In a little more 
than a year the earnings of the mill equaled the $9,400 
that it had cost. 

For 20 years the windmill not only ground all the 
grain that found its way to Lawrence, but also sup- 
plied much of the state with farm implements. The 
owners prospered. Wilder built a fine house on an- 
other hill a short distance southwest of the mill. It 
was on the very foundations of Wilder’s house that 
ex-Governor Stubbs built the beautiful house now used 
by the Sigma Nu fraternity of the University of Kan- 
sas. Wilder’s old stable still stands, and is now used 
as a garage to house college cars. 

But a rival appeared in the old Delaware Water 
Mill, built on the Kaw in North Lawrence. At about 
the same time farm implements began to be manu- 
factured in Kansas City with steam power. These 
two spelled the doom of the firm of Wilder & Palms. 
The mill built by skilled Swedish workmen who built 
things to last was as efficient as ever, but they could 
run it only when the wind was blowing, and their 
now large force of workmen had to be paid, whether 
the wind blew or not. In 1885, after having run for 
21 years, the mill was shut down and the firm of 
Wilder & Palms went bankrupt. 

For 20 years the old windmill stood as a land- 
mark, loved by all Lawrence and the vicinity. It 
became a favorite gathering place and picnic groun 
for students from the university. In the days when 
class rivalries were stronger than they now are, a class 
president was once locked in its tower for two days. 
While William Herbert Carruth was professor at the 
university he started a movement to make the wind- 
mill a city or state park, but the effort failed. 

The students were not alone in finding the old mill 
attractive. Tramps used it as a shelter, and it was 
the stray match or cigarette stub of one of these 
gentlemen of the road that was responsible for its 
destruction. One hot afternoon in August, 1905, 4 
tramp came running into Lawrence with the news that 
the mill was on fire. The fire department rushed out, 
but could not reach the mill with the water. A rap- 
idly formed bucket line proved ineffectual. The sum- 
mer had been hot, the timber and shingles were pow- 
der dry, and the old mill soon went down in a mass 
of flames. 

Nothing was left but the fire scarred foundations 
and the first story. These still stand in part on the 
old windmill hill. Trees and shrubs have made a thick 
curtain, trying to hide the sad ruin from the eyes of 
man, Even in the circle of the broken down stone 
foundations a fair-sized tree stands as a sign of the 
changes made by Father Time. 





